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KARL ADAM 
THEOLOGIAN OF CHRIST 


ITTLE did I think 
that Karl Adam’s brilliant classroom lectures on Christology would 
ever appear in print, when I listened to them years ago as one of his 
students at the University of Tuebingen. 

It seemed to me then that they defied publication. They were the 
greatest lectures I ever heard, those daily classes of his. One can 
only compare them to a mystical experience. Often did I think of the 
disciples of Emmaus — and the comments of other theologians re- 
flected the same experience— who after walking with the risen 
Savior and eating with Him said, “Were not our inmost hearts on 
fire, as He spoke tous .. . ?” 

They were great moments. To have scientific theology of the high- 
est research quality presented not only to the mind but also to the 
heart left an impression that has not dimmed with the years. It was 
almost like walking with Christ Jesus Himself. As a Protestant theo- 
logian, who had accompanied me to one of Adam’s lectures, said, 
“But there is only one Adam.” Non-Catholics and Catholics alike 
were struck by his unsurpassed gift of bringing you in contact with 
the living Savior. 

We have tried to explain this gift of quality. Surely his deeper 
penetration into the sources of faith was part of it. And the unique 
gift went into operation only after the research work stood com- 
pleted. 

The great teacher always rose above the purely academic, above 
the learned apparatus of scientific footnotes and hard speculation. 
He went through all this, and I know from first-hand contact how 
his exacting and exhausting home study left no angle unexploited ; 
but afterwards he would emerge triumphant with brilliant truth, 
freed from the bristling points of controversy, his lectures newly 
garbed in the untranslatable language of genius. 

For genius he was and is. At his touch theology came to life. No 
one could possibly listen to him and remain untouched by the fire of 
faith which illuminated his whole theology. His fine humanistic edu- 
cation, the best European cultural background, teaching experience 
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in several fields and universities, his becoming linked with the great 
Tuebingen Catholic tradition of historic and patristic theology — all 
this is only a partial explanation of Adam’s unmatched gift. 

He had the greatness to repulse imitators, those immature ad- 
mirers and hero worshipers who saw in him their ideal and stopped 
short of the Ideal. He trained students to be students of the truth and, 
if necessary, to suffer for the truth. 

Faith is the answer, but the quality of his faith which goes all the 
way, a faith that sees the Holy Spirit working in the centuries and 
countries that he studied, faith which sees the living essence of for- 
mulae and text passages. 

His faith sets one’s theological house in order. It stands in awe of 
God’s work and revelation everywhere, and he seems to detect its 
working more generously because of his great charitable heart. 

I recall how the poor mother of a young man dying with tubercu- 
losis came all the way across Germany to be with her son at the clinic. 
She was a perfect stranger, but had said to herself after reading 
Adam’s Spirit of Catholicism, “If that man practices what he 
preaches, then I can ask him for hospitality.” For Adam the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body was too real-in-faith to forego the opportunity 
of those many weeks of charity, until her son died. 

Karl Adam’s faith prompted him to tell us often, “Work theo- 
logically!” He saw in so much “theology” not the specific voice of 
faith, but of philology, philosophy, history of religion, psychology, 
even of apologetics, in the disguise of theology. No wonder that he 
reaped opposition, that great champion of faith and truth, for his 
decisive formulations, for his unrelenting warfare against unfaith. 

Opposition came from his own immediate academic environment, 
where in its stronghold Protestantism sharpened its arrows against 
him. 

Opposition came also from Nazism, after Karl Adam’s great 
Apology for Christ at the Stuttgart rally (January 21, 1934) in honor 
of the nineteenth centennial of the Savior’s redemptive death. There 
Adam’s profession of Jesus’ Jewish descent and of our spiritual 
semitism brought down on him the wrath of totalitarianism always 
in revolt against faith. 

But opposition came also from “his own,” from some of our own 
faith. We now call them the anonymous underground, who spread 
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the most phantastic and irresponsible rumors about Karl Adam in 
this country during the war years. Their whisperings have died out, 
and the great Catholic champion, now an octogenarian, continues 
to receive the laurels of faith and affection from all the world. 

A persistent rumor, curiously widespread, is that Karl Adam is 
not a priest. Born October 28, 1876, in Bavaria, he was ordained 
to the priesthood in Regensburg June 24, 1900. His theological work 
extends over the whole century then as a universal blessing. With his 
active pastoral, academic and apostolic work of more than fifty 
years (1908 to 1917, University of Munich; 1917 to 1919, Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg; 1919 to the present, University of Tuebingen, 
now retired professor), Karl Adam continues to keep his priestly 
hand raised in blessing, in his writing. 

Most recent is his Christology, The Christ of Faith (The Christol- 
ogy of the Church. Pantheon Books, New York, 1957. Pp. x-364. 
Cloth, $6.00). 

Christology was always the climax of Karl Adam’s teaching. 
Though excelling in whatever he taught, his theological students 
found him at his best in the tract on Christ and redemption. 

This is not surprising, if one knows that de facto it represented 
the true center of his life and all his theology. Here he exercised the 
fulness of his powers of thought and expression. The central and 
dynamic truths of his theology are the mediatorship of Christ in His 
sacred humanity, the per Christum Dominum nostrum, of the 
Church’s worship, the new headship of Christ as the Second Adam, 
the old and new solidarity of the human race, the Church as the 
unfolding of the incarnation, the social character of Christianity in 
the Mystical Body where Christ continues to grow. 

One sees here the true and full stature of Adam the theologian of 
Christ. He himself goes to the Source, and he brings others to the 
Source, nearer than any writer would, except his great models St. 
Augustine and St. Paul. While he wrestles with the great adversaries 
of Christ, both ancient and modern, his victory lies not only in con- 
victing them of error, but in the positive triumph and joyfulness of 
the Church’s faith. 

This faith he probes all along the line of historical and modern 
research, and shows the identity of the Church’s present Christology 
with that of the biblical Pauline and Johannine interpretation. A 
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master of the history of dogma, Karl Adam traces the development 
of the original revealed truths about Christ into the Church’s present 
consciousness. He points out the vital forces that impelled that devel- 
opment, while showing forth that the Christ in our midst today (in 
theology and in the Mystical Body) is no other than the historical 
Christ of the Gospels and of the apostles. 

Karl Adam always did his own research work, scriptural and 
patristic. With the fine tools of classic philology and his own master 
mind and faith he makes antiquity yield its treasures and speak the 
language we can understand. 

Much could be said of Adam’s penetration into philosophy to 
unmask the hostile, anti-social liberalism of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. But the popular mind, too, learned to appreciate 
this giant of faith, as he spoke their language in his great sermons 
and lectures. 

The present volume, The Christ of Faith, contains his class lec- 
tures in their final, polished form, just as he gave them to his students. 
They are not popular in tone, but represent his hard and patient 
study, his depth of penetration into the Christological issues, his 
mastery of theology in every department of biblical, patristic and 
scholastic scholarship. It is a book for the student, for the very 
earnest reader and, one hopes, for the academic non-Catholic mind. 

But here it is necessary to make a serious criticism — about the 
quality of the English translation. I have before me the German 
original, Der Christus des Glaubens (Vorlesungen ueber die kir- 
chliche Christologie. Patmos-Verlag, Duesseldorf), and have com- 
pared the translation with the original. While there is much good in 
the translation, it still falls far short of what we rightly expect. 

One has a right to expect clear English in current use. One has a 
right to expect theological accuracy (Schleiermacher is not the 
“father of the Lutheran church,” but a Lutheran Church father, page 
5). One has a right to expect fidelity to dictionary meanings, instead 
of fancied German connotations (not the “interruption of something 
absolutely new is impossible,” page 12, but the appearance of some- 
thing new). One has a right to expect punctuation to be a help and 
not a hindrance in reading this book. 

The result of all this faulty translation is that the reader struggles 
on every page with odd sentence structures, strange usages (“all the 
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differences of the aeons,” page 12), inversions, emphases, labored 
reconstructions of difficult German. The non-Catholic mind will not 
be attracted to the great theology of one of the greatest Catholic 
minds of today. 

It seems a strange fate for that great master of style, Karl Adam 
(whom I have seen working for hours, casting and recasting sentences 
till they were “just right’”’), to be placed before the English world in 
such an incompetent translation. Literary critics will regard his 
theological writing as “flat” and uninspired. 

Surely it is hard to understand why the publishers, known for their 
quality, permit such a disservice to a great man in his highest life- 
work. Translators should have at least an adequate insight into 
theological usage in our English language, even if they cannot be 
expected to match the genius of the original work. So much for the 
annoying translation. 

Undismayed by a great moment of expectation thus ending in 
disappointment, it remains for us to see the inspiration Karl Adam 
gave to the liturgical apostolate in our times. 

Perhaps he was never part of the movement in the sense of attend- 
ing local and national meetings; yet the whole world has regarded 
him as a front-rank theologian of the apostolate. Linking theology 
and liturgy in the past and present, the fruits of his labors are 
evident in all the vital movements of the Church. 

He regarded the liturgical movement as a necessary movement 
for returning once more to the heart of our Christian living (Verin- 
nerlichung is the word he used). Christology is our living theology 
of Christ. For him this led immediately and necessarily to the Church 
as the Mystical Body of Christ. Here the Savior renews the mysteries 
of His life and death, and continues His redemptive journey. 

The Christ of Karl Adam is not the Christ of a dead past, of dry 
and dusty volumes, of anaemic and derived intellectualism, of 
schematic formulae, slogans and maxims; Christ is living and dy- 
namic, touching the lives of men in our day, transforming with joy 
our hard path, making Himself present in many ways to our world, 
working and praying in the sacraments of power. 

Christ is the Bridge to the Father, God-with-us in the Church, the 
Revealer of hearts, the Hand of the Father held out to humanity, the 
Gospel Savior living sacramentally and mystically in our times. 
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We feel His touch and hear His voice in the writings of Karl Adam. 
Theology come to life is the theology of Christ living in His Mystical 
Body. 

The disciples knew the risen Savior in the breaking of bread. One 
day, when eating at Karl Adam’s house, he sliced a piece of bread 
for me from a loaf which, European fashion, lay on his table. I 
remarked to him the clean cut he had made and that it was symbolic 
of his thinking. He smiled and graciously spoke from his heart about 
the need of going to the essence of things, of seeing parts in relation 
to the whole, of fearless devotion to truth, even to its last hiding 
place, of the need of clear-cut scientific method over against so much 
loose thinking in our day. Since then I have realized how he, too, has 
fed the multitudes of the world, and how well they have fared with 
the bread of his theology. 

Karl Adam is also a mountain climber of note. There too he was 
not satisfied to ascend only by beaten tracks, but with the daring of 
the few, like Pope Pius XI, discovered new paths to the heights. 

These have now become the common property of the rest of us. 
We are all the better for holding on to the rope on which he led the 
way, duce Christo. He brings all of us closer to the living Christ, to 
the heart of Christian faith. 


And so we salute this giant of faith, across the world, this lion of 
Juda, as he rests from his labors and awaits the reward of his work, 
this missioner-theologian of the twentieth century, as his life and 
love is caught up into the pulsating, undying life of the Church, and 
as our life and love is caught up with his into the rising spirit of the 
Mystic Christ. 


Paschal Botz, O.S.B. 


MISSIONARY VALUES 
OF THE LITURGY 


ISTORY shows us how effec- 
tive Christian worship can be from a missionary point of view, and 
how effective it actually was during the early ages of the Church. But 
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history also shows us that not all forms of worship have the same 
missionary value. 

A very solemn rite may be, from the missionary point of view, 
less valuable than a simple one that is intelligible and truly popular. 
The elaborate liturgy that flourished in the cathedrals and abbeys of 
the middle ages, for example, must certainly be considered inferior in 
apostolic effectiveness to the unostentatious cult of primitive Chris- 
tian communities. 

We need, therefore, to answer this question systematically in order 
to determine wherein lie the essential and permanent apostolic values 
of the liturgy. Our essay will treat more immediately of conditions in 
mission countries, but its principles apply equally to pastoral labors 
everywhere. 

Worship in the missions has a three-fold task to fulfill: catechetical, 
pastoral, and cultural or sacramental, the last of these being, of 
course, the fundamental one. 


THE CATECHETICAL VALUE OF THE LITURGY 


The missionary knows that he has been sent, first of all, to proclaim 
the Good News to those who lack the faith ; to establish the kingdom 
of God by teaching Christian doctrine to the baptized and the unbap- 
tized; to strengthen the beginnings of Christianity in his territory. 
He can accomplish each of these tasks much more effectively with 
the aid of divine services that are well thought out and properly con- 
ducted. 

Experts in catechetics today unanimously recognize the catechet- 
ical value of properly conducted worship. Since the beginnings of 
the modern catechetical movement, we have been forced, in the 
countries where it has made progress, to bring out these values more 
and more and to place them at the service of religious education. As 
the catechetical renewal was in its first period interested primarily 
in the questions of method, it was from this point of view that Chris- 
tian worship was first studied and appreciated. 

The worship of the Church actually constitutes an “intuitive” form 
of instruction of the first rank, and this is especially valuable in the 
missions. 

Does not our scholarly teaching of religion run the risk of being 
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too abstract for peoples who think in concrete and imaginative con- 
cepts? Do not our mission schools in general lack the material means 
needed for giving a more intuitive form of elementary catechetical 
instruction? 

Our catechumens need to be initiated into Christian truths by way 
of their senses, and the liturgy wonderfully satisfies this need, offering 
not merely an image but an actualization of religious reality. A real 
chalice that the catechumen can look at closely and perhaps kiss 
respectfully impresses and teaches him much more perfectly than 
does a picture of a chalice. A priest actually coming to the altar in 
the presence of the catechumens and beginning to celebrate the Mass, 
holds their devout attention much more closely than does any de- 
scription or reproduction of these same liturgical actions. 

We Catholic missionaries are often too little aware of our wealth 
in this regard. In the church with its decorations, in the objects and 
actions used in the liturgy, Christian truths find an expression that 
is strikingly concrete and even dramatic. 

And, of course, the liturgy is far more than an abundantly illus- 
trated catechetical manual that brings the mysteries of our faith 
within reach of catechumens and Christians, children and adults 
alike, and recalls them unceasingly to their memory. To proclaim in 
common prayer our faith in these great mysteries obliges us to make 
a personal commitment, allows us to make them our own by practice. 
If the principle of “learning by doing,” so inculcated by modern 
teaching-methods, can ever be fully applied, it is here. And we can 
add to this the rich variety of feasts, the religious atmosphere of the 
ceremonies, the living experiences of the various rites. . 

But while we should recognize and make full use of these method- 
ological resources, we should realize clearly that the catechetical 
value proper to the liturgy consists primarily in the fact that here the 
very substance of Christian faith and Christian life is taught in the 
most “intuitive” and effective way. The catechetical need to concen- 
trate all our teaching in the central element of our religion is fulfilled 
here in an exemplary way, since the Church has us continue cease- 
lessly to pray and to sing the great mysteries of our faith. 

And the fundamental theme is always sounding: the mystery of 
mysteries, that is: our redemption by Christ, our return to the Father 
by Christ, our divine Brother and Savior. 
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For this is the central theme of the two liturgical units which have 
such catechetical importance in the initiation of children and cate- 
chumens: the celebration of the Mass, and the liturgical year. These 
manifest clearly the theocentricity and the christocentricity essential 
to our religion: Christ, the great Gift of the Father, Christ, our way 
to the Father. 

Anyone who takes part in the Mass and the liturgical year with 
real attention cannot lack for long a fundamental knowledge of 
Christian truth or the truly religious attitudes which are more impor- 
tant than any exact knowledge of details. 

But the final and decisive reason for the superiority of teaching by 
means of worship over any other form of Christian preaching consists 
in the fact that the liturgy gives what it teaches. It makes us directly 
participate in the mystery of Christ as it presents this mystery to us. 

If there is in Christianity a time and place in which we participate 
in the mystery of Christ, in the true sense of the term, it is certainly 
when we take active part in the worship of the Church. Holy Scrip- 
ture teaches us that this is true of the sacraments. It is true in an 
eminent degree of the eucharist, in which the Lord associates in 
His sacrifice the Church, His Bride, the members of His Mystical 
Body — in which He offers with them and they with Him. 

Theologians differ as to the way in which the saving work of Christ 
is actualized and carried out in Christian worship. But they have 
always unanimously agreed that the worship of the Church truly 
involves a mysterious participation in the redeeming work of Christ, 
in such a way that in the liturgy we not only partake of the fruits 
of the redemption but also take part actively in Christ’s mystery and 
in His worship. This is true above all of the eucharistic sacrifice, of 
the sacraments also, and, to an essentially lesser degree, of the other 
ceremonies of the liturgy. 

It follows, then, on the one hand, that the active agent in each 
liturgical ceremony is the mystical Christ, the Head with His mem- 
bers, and, on the other, that the action of the mystical Christ is intrin- 
sically and inseparably related to the saving work of Christ. 

Christian worship is thus a true treasure-house of catechetical 
wealth. The more fully we appreciate our apostolate, the more we 
missionaries appreciate its value. Are we not carrying on the work 
of Christ among our pagans? Like Him, are we not called to dis- 
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pense, not only knowledge about the divine life, but also this life 
itself, as abundantly as possible: “that they may have life, and have 
it more abundantly”? 

And Christian worship carried out has the incomparable advan- 
tage of imparting a truly religious knowledge of this heavenly life, 
of making it appreciated, of communicating it in abundance. 

This would be true even if we could establish in the missions, along 
with our worship, a school system that gave flawless instruction in 
religion. In those countries which have an excellent Catholic school 
system — such as Holland, Germany, the United States — the neces- 
sity is seen more and more clearly of complementing the best re- 
ligious instruction in school with the teaching given in Christian 
worship. 

And what of us in the missions? In spite of all our efforts to raise 
the level of our Catholic schools and to use them as fully as possible 
in the service of our apostolate, we recognize grave lacks, we see 
the necessity of a renewal of our catechetical teaching. 

But even if our religious teaching in the schools were of the highest 
quality, how many Christians are reached by it only to a small degree, 
or not at all? And what of the neophytes, to whom we owe special 
care? Before baptism we take great pains to give them the necessary 
instruction ; but after baptism they need fuller instruction and much 
encouragement. The school does not reach them at all, and only 
rarely our own words. What a great role, therefore, belongs to the 
liturgy! 


THE PASTORAL VALUE OF THE LITURGY 


Obviously no real separation can be made between catechetical in- 
struction and pastoral care; they intermingle continually. But by the 
pastoral value of the liturgy in the missions, we mean its contribution 
to the establishment and development of a true Christian life in a 
Christian parish. The question is not only one of the Christian life of 
individuals, but also of cultivating and developing a true Christian 
community. 

Let us ask, first of all, what do we missionaries, as shepherds of 
souls, expect of our Christians and our Christian communities — 
not dreaming of impossibilities, but conceiving an ideal that can be 
approximated in reality? 
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In the missions as everywhere else, the Church gathers in the 
weak and the sinful, those whom the Lord came to seek in the high- 
ways and the hedges. We have to take account of this fact; but we 
need also to have clearly in view an ideal which it is possible to 
realize. To have meaning and to make progress, then, our missionary 
work should, it would seem, be directed primarily toward the follow- 
ing pastoral goals: 

1) To inspire joy and gratitude for the riches of the Christian 
religion. This is a fundamental attitude, implied by adherence to the 
Christian message. Authentic Christianity is found where religious 
values are not only objects of belief but are also lived and generously 
professed. 

Such Christianity requires a “eucharistic” attitude in prayer, and 
therefore gives the primacy to thanksgiving. In mission countries, 
this feeling of gratitude, this assurance of possessing a great treasure, 
protects our Christians against the dangers of their pagan environ- 
ment and makes them the heralds of the values and the truth of 
Christianity. 

2) To cause Christians to give a good example. According to the 
will and the command of the divine Master, Christians ought to be 
“the city set on a mountain.” Their very existence ought to attract 
the attention of pagans. 

For those outside the fold, the “visibility” of the Church is above 
all the example of the Christian community, not that of the isolated 
Christian alone. They are won by the example of true charity and 
true humility. Without this humility, the sense of possessing such 
great riches would degenerate into the kind of pride of belonging to 
a special caste, often met with in those who have been Christian for 
a long time. And every missionary knows by experience how sterile 
is such an attitude. 

3) To utilize to the greatest extent possible the chief sources of 
Christian life: the sacraments, the word of God, prayer. In view of 
the fact that Christians in missionary countries cannot receive the 
sacraments frequently, cannot assist at holy Mass, it is necessary to 
make sure that they receive the sacraments as fruitfully as possible 
when they do receive them, and that they can take part in a celebra- 
tion of the Mass which is as perfect as possible. 
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The missionary can preach but seldom in isolated communities ; 
the word of God as given in the liturgical readings must supply this 
need. And for truly Christian prayer, liturgical prayer is the forma- 
tive agent par excellence, if it is understood and properly carried out. 

4) To foster the internal union of the Christian community, the 
profound sense of belonging to the universal Church and of being 
under her protection. The isolated Christian who lacks this sense of 
communal strength, easily gives in to the influence of his unChristian 
environment and, at the least, loses his missionary dynamism; he 
becomes a crypto-Christian. 

5) To create an apostolic mentality. Those who actually spread 
Christianity are not only the missionaries and official catechists, but 
still more the ordinary Christians. Our Christians have to live their 
religion as a free gift from heaven that obliges them to communicate 
it to others. 

Here we touch on an important aspect of evangelization, and, 
reflecting for a moment on the history of the missions, we cannot 
avoid asking: How did the primitive missionary Church, with so few 
means at her disposal, obtain such great missionary results, while 
our missionary work today, with more means than ever at its disposal, 
has such modest success by comparison? 

No single cause alone explains this fact. But when we consider the 
matter closely, we cannot avoid the conclusion that in early times 
the laity played a much more active part than they do today in the 
missionary apostolate of the Church. What we need above all is not 
a more perfect organization of the lay apostolate, but more lay people 
aware of the greatness and the splendor of their vocation and con- 
sistently striving to conform their whole existence to its requirements. 

Every missionary will recognize his own desires in these pastoral 
aims. The question then arises: How can the fostering of Christian 
worship in the missions help us to attain these goals? 

The pastoral aspect of the liturgy must not, of course, be thought 
of as separated from other missionary activity ; the liturgical renewal 
itself is not a kind of universal pastoral panacea that renders any- 
thing else unnecessary. It must be accompanied by an intensive proc- 
lamation of the word of God by preaching and by catechesis. 

Nevertheless, the celebration of Christian worship, carried out 
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with great care and adapted to the pastoral circumstances of each 
place, constitutes an indispensable means of attaining the pastoral 
goals described above. 

1) The liturgy creates a “eucharistic” attitude. At the very heart 
of the efforts toward a liturgical renewal is the aim of fostering the 
most perfect and intense celebration of the Eucharist. Our Christians 
should be always more fully inspired by this solemn Act of Thanks- 
giving; it should be the chief formative influence in their lives, their 
lives of grateful love. And this presupposes that in our preaching and 
our catechesis, we make Christianity known as a whole world of 
incomparable riches. 

2) The liturgy rightly understood is an initiation into Christian 
living. The liturgy is far more than a ceremony working from with- 
out. And so we should not strive primarily for greater splendor in 
our ceremonies, but for a better understanding of the mystery, for 
greater personal participation. The divine life, here drawn from its 
sacred source, itself obliges us to a new way of life, as was stated 
clearly by the great missionary of the primitive Church. “Let us walk 
in newness of life’ (Rom. 6:4). 

It is easy to show—and we should insist upon this with our 
Christians — how Christian charity and humility must accompany 
an attitude that is truly eucharistic and sacramental. Rich in heavenly 
gifts, we should, after the example of our heavenly Father, practice 
open-hearted charity; since we have received everything as a free 
gift, we should be the more humble. 

What light the holy mysteries cast upon our Christian vocation! 
And, when we compare our weakness with the grandeur of this vo- 
cation, what lessons in humility! What have we to glory in as com- 
pared with our pagan neighbors? We can only glory in the inex- 
haustible riches of Christ, that we have been given for no merit on 
our part —and in our own weakness which corresponds so poorly 
to those riches and which too often hides or misrepresents them in 
the eyes of the pagans. 

3) Christian worship opens up the sources of Christian life: the 
sacraments, the word of God, prayer. The liturgical renewal desires, 
above all, forms of worship which will foster interior participation in 
the sacrifice and the fruitful reception of the sacraments. It does not 
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aim — except secondarily — to increase the external beauty of wor- 
ship, but to cause the people to participate in it, body and soul. 

It desires to put the word of God contained in holy Scripture once 
more at the service of souls, not only by the reading of it in private, 
but also by the public liturgical reading which is an essential element 
in Christian worship. 

And it is concerned, finally, with a profound renewal of the prayer 
of our Christian communities and of all those who are one with the 
praying Church. 

4) Christian worship creates and develops the sense of com- 
munity which is so greatly needed in the missions. The more active 
the participation of the people, the more effective is worship in build- 
ing up the sense of Christian community. 

The spectators at a play do not think of themselves in the least as 
forming a community, but the actors are living and drawing closer 
the bonds that bind them together as a troupe each time the play is 
presented. 

In truly popular worship, the Christian congregation acts, prays, 
listens, sings, sorrows and rejoices. Nowhere so strongly as in worship 
can the Christian realize his membership in a glorious, world-wide 
community, including earth and heaven. Here “the Church” should 


appear to him as the community of the redeemed, which, in ordered 
hierarchical action, is celebrating, praying, acting with its Leader and 
its Head. 


5) Christian worship forms apostles, “missionaries from among 
the people,” not ex opere operato, but by the active participation in 
which Christians discover their wealth and their happiness. Worship 
should incite our people to take part in the apostolate, not so much 
by direct invitation—the Roman liturgy is very reserved on this 
point — as by awakening them to the realization of their heavenly 
wealth and of the love of God freely given, which in gratitude they 
should strive to proclaim and to communicate. 


THE VALUE OF THE LITURGY AS WORSHIP 


In the missions, as throughout the whole Church, we celebrate Chris- 
tian worship above all in order to offer to our heavenly Father our 
homage of grateful love and profound adoration. To achieve the 
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carrying out of this worship is one of the essential tasks of the mis- 
sionary. 

But how can this duty of worship find due place among all our 
other activities? Is there no need of the active collaboration of our 
Christians in order to fulfill it rightly? 

The “divine Missionary” Himself clearly defined our mission once 
and for all when He said: “Go, make disciples of all nations, baptiz- 
ing them . . . teaching them to observe all the commandments 
that I have given you” (Matt. 28:19). 

The apostles were sent out into the world to preach, to announce 
the Good News of Christ to all peoples. But their missionary mandate 
was not limited to this. All real Catholic missionary activity begins 
with preaching; but its final aim is the establishment, the develop- 
ment, the bringing to perfection of a new family of God on earth, 
thanks above all to the life given in the sacraments. 

“Go and teach” is followed, in the order given us by Christ, by 
“baptize,” and, as the crown, by “teach them to observe all things.” 
So the apostles received their pastoral commission to direct neo- 
phytes after their incorporation into the community of children of 
God, to bring their new life to perfection. 

This task certainly involves an enormous work in instruction and 
training, a work which is never completed. But it also means promot- 
ing to the greatest possible extent the sacramental life of the Church, 
and above all, putting into practice the command that the Savior 
gave on the eve of His passion: “Do this in memory of Me” (1 Cor. 
11:24). The life of the new people of God reaches its climax here 
on earth in the celebration of the holy Sacrifice ; and our missionary 
labors find their crown in the promotion of the true participation of 
our faithful in the celebration of the holy mysteries. 

Thus, in contrast to the missionary activity of Protestants that 
contents itself with the “service of the word,” true Catholic mission- 
ary work is, essentially, ordered to the fostering, step by step, of full 
participation in the holy mysteries— one which requires a truly 
Christian attitude and way of acting, and therefore also, most care- 
ful preparation. 

Here we touch upon a most important point in the missionary 
apostolate. Every missionary strives to save as many souls as possible 
in his given territory. The “give me souls” of St. Francis Xavier has 
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been the light, both before and after his time, leading thousands of 
missionaries to heroism in the apostolate. 

This desire, as the missionary knows well, is that of his divine 
Master who came on earth as a “missionary” in the fullest sense of 
the word, “to seek and save that which was lost” (Luke 19:10). 

But was the winning of souls the final aim of Christ in His work 
of evangelization? Obviously not. Even above the salvation of men, 
the glory of His heavenly Father was His guide. If He was concerned 
with the salvation of souls, it was, finally, for love of the Father. 
For His sake these “children of wrath” (Eph. 2:3) were to be taken 
up and re-fashioned into loving and obedient children. 

Considered in this light, was not the missionary work of Christ a 
work of worship, carried out above all in His sacrifice on the cross? 
And does not its completion demand that He include those whom He 
has redeemed in this giving and cause them to participate actively 
in it? And when does this take place if not, above all, in the eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice that He left to us? 

Like Christ Himself, the Christian missionary strives to gather 
together the new people of God, to bring them up, to establish the 
kingdom of God, to raise up children to the heavenly Father by the 
sacrament of baptism, and to form by the celebration of the liturgy 
those who will adore Him in spirit and in truth, as the Father desires 
(John 4:23ff). 

But the homage paid to God’s sovereignty, the total gift of self 
to the heavenly Father, the ideal adoration of the children of God, 
attain their highest point on earth in Christian worship, precisely 
when the Christian community with Christ and by Christ offers 
itself to the Father in heaven. 

Christian worship is therefore in itself — without taking into 
consideration its catechetical pastoral values —the end of all mis- 
sionary activity, rightly understood. 

It is clear, accordingly, that the fostering of worship is the very 
center of missionary work, but it is clear also that the impeccable ob- 
servance of the rubrics alone will not solve the problems. It is a 
question of leading the members of the Mystical Body of Christ to 
take a personal and active part in the sacrifice of their Head by means 
of the intense and active participation of the congregation. 

The celebrating priest cannot fulfill the part of the people by 
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juridically representing them, any more than in the human body the 
heart can breathe for the lungs. The children of God themselves 
must be led to adore in spirit and in truth in our worship. 

And how can this be achieved unless the forms of worship are 
adapted to the special genius of each people? Thus we come back 
to our point of departure: the necessity for liturgical worship in the 
missions to promote a more active participation by the people, and 
the need of a greater degree of adaptation of liturgical forms. 

However, as we stressed earlier, in our efforts to promote the lit- 
urgy we must have before our eyes above all its function of worship. 
Far from being lessened thereby, the effectiveness of our apostolate 
will be the more fully assured. For here too the word of our Lord 
is applicable: “Seek first the kingdom of God . . . and all these 
things will be added to you besides” (Matt. 6:33). 

John Hofinger, S.J. 


TIMELY TRACT 


IGNORED CHALLENGES 


NE OF the archi- 
tectonic ideas in Arnold Toynbee’s ingenious theory of history is that 
progress results from the response of a creative minority to a serious 
challenge. The flowering of Greek culture in the time of Pericles, for 
example, is taken to be the result of the Hellenic response to the 
problem of over-population. 

Recent writers have begun to apply this theory to the American 
Catholic minority and to ask whether this group is or can become 
creative. John Courtney Murray has pointed out that the American 
Church has responded brilliantly to the challenges of establishing 
itself in a new land, of organizing its own educational system, and 
of preserving the idea and the ideal of the Christian family. He per- 
ceives present challenges in the area of the “public philosophy” and 
of the “alienation of the intellectual.” 
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His Jesuit confrere Walter Ong sees the Catholic intellectual as 
a “frontiersman” who must dare to speculate on the meaning of the 
American optimistic myth in relation to his faith and the interior 
life his faith demands of him. 

It might be well to ask if there can be found some specific chal- 
lenges which face that minority within a minority which has con- 
cerned itself with the social, liturgical and Catholic action areas of 
American Catholicism. Although there is within this group diversity 
of emphasis and even of ideology, nevertheless most of its members 
can be said to approach the reality which is American life with com- 
mon assumptions and common goals. 

In the past two decades this minority has addressed itself mainly 
to the challenges of labor, race, family, and participated in liturgy. 
While the results have not been spectacular, some progress, perhaps 
more than could have been expected, has been made. 

At present, however, there seems to be a pause, not so much in 
activity as in creative theorizing. The old challenges do not seem to 
be as stimulating as they once were. Certainly many of the old 
problems remain, but the old answers appear dated and no one seems 
able to suggest any new ones. 

There is reason to suspect that in recent years the minority con- 
cerned with these apostolates has been living off its intellectual 
capital and that during the present “pause for breath” there is a need 
for new creative theorizing. 

The writer would like to suggest that there are certain new chal- 
lenges all about us and that in facing these challenges the various 
movements may find not only new forms of activity but also re-ener- 
gizing forces for the old forms. It may well be time to ask ourselves 
whether we have not hidden these challenges under stereotypes and 
slogans rather than faced directly their disturbing implications. 

There is, first of all, the challenge that comes to the world of the 
spirit from material abundance. How can the traditional canons and 
counsels of Christian frugality be harmonized with an economy that 
must expand to live and must create new demands to expand? 

In a consumption-oriented culture can one do anything but store 
up treasures in this world? Can there be spiritual progress or poverty 
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of spirit when relative prosperity has become the normal state of 
society and the acquisition of more and better goods a dominant 
human drive? 

The simplist would answer by damning American civilization as 
materialist. This response ignores the point, since all men, being part 
animal, are inevitably materialists. The lust of the eyes is not a 
peculiarly American phenomenon. 

Hardly a week passes in which some foreign visitor does not 
announce to an admiring audience that Americans are crass mate- 
rialists. A cynic might be forgiven for accusing the visitor of sour 
grapes and offering to wager that if the visitor’s countrymen were 
given an opportunity they would amass material goods at a rate not 
appreciably less than Americans do. Kurt von Schuschnigg has re- 
cently indicated that a Volkswagen in every garage is rapidly be- 
coming a German dream. 

Acquisitiveness does not result from the abundance of material 
things but from original sin. Moral evil does not exist in the material 
world, but only in the human will. Materialism does not come from 
technological progress but rather from the failure of the spirit to 
keep pace with such progress. 

A creative minority would respond to the challenge of permanent 
prosperity not by destroying factories (or nuclear research plants) 
or even by moving to farms, but rather by trying to apply the tradi- 
tional Christian teachings on the use of creatures to the world in 
which it lives. 

It must be granted that this is not particularly easy ; nor was it easy 
for the early followers of St. Benedict to apply the teachings of Christ 
to the barbaric materialism of the Teutonic invaders who settled 
around their monasteries. 

A closely related challenge is that which comes from the suburban 
migration. 

It is difficult today to find anyone with intellectual leanings who 
will say anything kind about the suburbs. We are told that suburban- 
ites are conservative, unimaginative, and anti-intellectual. They are 
supposed to be interested only in security and adjustment to the 
demands of the various groups to which they belong. They all wear 
gray flannel suits, ride commuter trains, and spend more money than 
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they make. Several recent novels have portrayed suburbia as being 
about as attractive as a seventeenth century New England town on 
a Sunday evening during Lent. 

Suburbia is called a Babylon to which the Church has been de- 
livered for its crimes. We hear that, if the Church’s future is indeed 
in the suburbs, it has the same future a corpse has in a grave. 

Even if all these criticisms were completely valid (and the present 
suburbanite writer would make this concession only after a bitter 
fight), a creative minority should not find in them cause for a trium- 
phant despair, but rather the source of a stimulating challenge. The 
move from Mott Street to Larchmont is in itself neither good nor bad. 
It will be precisely what we choose to make of it. 

It might be noted in passing that for all his alleged failings, the 
suburbanite Catholic seems to be doing far better at the observable 
religious practices than his parents or grandparents, that he is quite 
likely to be active in some form of parish organization, that he might 
even be in a Catholic Action group which could not have existed in 
the old neighborhood, and that he is a dedicated family man, and 
citizen of his local community. 

These virtues, while not good enough, are nonetheless good. They 
are at least a beginning. 

Another target for attack which should instead be considered a 
challenge is the current religious revival (or revival of interest in 
religion). 

It is difficult to pick up a liberal journal today and not find a dev- 
astating blast at what the author thinks is attempting to pass for 
religion. One would gather from such articles that Madison Avenue 
had replaced St. Paul, that Norman Vincent Peale and Billy Graham 
are the only kind of religious phenomena to be observed, and that 
the religious upswing is the result of a compound of fear, hypocrisy, 
and insecurity. Herberg’s “social utility” theory is supposed to ex- 
plain the totality of the revival (as Herberg never intended it should). 

Unfortunately for such facile explanations, certain facts do not fit 
in quite so neatly. It is difficult to harmonize the tremendous increase 
in Trappist and Discalced Carmelite vocations with social utility. 
(One may go to La Trappe to escape, but if this is the only reason, an 
escape back to the world seems probable.) Nor were the two thou- 
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sand delegates at the last Liturgical Week noticeably a worried or 
anxiety-ridden lot. 

It is just possible of course that the fury of the attack can be 
explained by the fact that the secular liberals, like the hero of 
Greene’s potting shed, are seriously worried about the return to life 
of an orthodoxy they thought they had buried a quarter of a century 
ago. They cannot believe it possible that the Holy Spirit, if there 
be such, would have the bad taste to inspire a revival among the sub- 
urban middle class. 

A creative minority would look on the revival as a golden oppor- 
tunity. It would grant that there may be much sham and falsehood in 
the present interest in religion. It would recognize that the feeling of 
being religious is often a dangerous substitute for faith. 

But it would also perceive that every religious movement in history 
is a twisted mixture of spiritual and temporal. Grace builds on 
nature, even the less than noble forms of nature. If fear and insecurity 
are part of the revival, then it must not be forgotten that fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom (though indeed only the beginning). 
If there is much that can be condemned in the religious revival there 
is also much that in its own perhaps limited fashion is good. 

For the creative minority, interested in dealing with people as they 
are, this is a point of insertion. It is here that they must begin to build. 

An almost ignored challenge is that of youth work. If we are to 
believe the popular writings on the present generation of teen agers, 
they go through an incredible metamorphosis somewhere between 
the years of 17 and 21. In their early teens, we gather, they spend a 
good deal of their time zipping around in hot rods, necking in drive- 
ins, mauling innocent adults, consuming prodigious amounts of beer, 
rocking and rolling to the wee hours of the morning, and going steady 
with the first member of the opposite sex they encounter. 

However, by the time they are ready to embark on a career, they 
have, it seems, become so conservative as to be colorless. All they 
want is security, security and more security. A home, a family, a 
car, and a job are the only things they expect out of life. They lack 
imagination, vision, and courage. They are staid, dull and stodgy. 
Having sowed their inner-directed wild oats, they are now content to 
settle down to a quiet other-directed harvest. 
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The present writer should like to hazard the opinion that this 
change seems to be so sudden and unlikely as to be absurd and that, 
for all our psychological apparatus, we are not doing a much better 
job of understanding the generation after us than has been done by 
older people anytime in the history of the human race. 

It is open to question whether we have any really successful Cath- 
olic youth movements in the country. Very few men who are engaged 
in what is known as youth work can claim that they are accomplish- 
ing very much. 

If this is not a challenge for a creative minority, then nothing is. 
It is much easier to train a lay apostle at 17 than at 37 and far more 
productive. Perhaps too much of the spiritual formation has been 
centered in the somewhat artificial and academic atmosphere of the 
high school; if this be true the recent introduction of a parish pro- 
gram into the Young Christian Students might be the beginning of 
a creative response. 

It should be observed in conclusion that the present generation of 
teen agers is not without some virtues. Whatever their faults, the 
youngsters today go to the sacraments much more than their parents 
and are far more adept at Gregorian chant. Here, once again, we 
have a beginning. 

Another and quite serious challenge is that of leisure time. Predic- 
tions of 32 and 24 hour weeks are to be heard on all sides. Those who 
have made a study of the mass media are more than slightly terrified 
at the prospect. They envision the average American of 1975 wearing 
thick glasses and dividing his free time among TV quiz shows, pic- 
ture magazines, comic strips, and pro football games. His most active 
form of recreation would be navigating a large, chrome-laden land 
dreadnaught down a crowded freeway or possibly watching a TV 
bowling match in color from the air conditioned splendor of his 
rumpus room posture chair. 

They see very little chance for such Aristotelian forms of leisure as 
poetry, philosophy and politics. Rather they fear the mass media 
will reduce the free citizen to the status of a serf in the new sublimi- 
nal feudalism of the motivation researchers. 

These fears are understandable. Much of what comes from the 
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mass media is somewhat worse than terrible. But, once again, the 
picture is by no means totally black. 

More people may be watching TV than ever before, but less are 
going to the movies (thank heaven) and more are listening to sym- 
phonies. Life and Playboy may have astronomical circulations and 
Mickey Spillane may have great popularity but so, unaccountably 
enough, do Shakespeare and Plato. Mass culture may have reached 
new lows, but culture for the masses seems to have reached a new 
high. Leisure time for the development of the human spirit and the 
improvement of society provide a challenge which a minority cannot 
afford to avoid if it expects to be creative. 

There is one last challenge which should be mentioned if only 
because its existence seems relatively unknown. This is the challenge 
of the urbanization of America. By this time the writer does not mean 
merely that most Americans are moving to cities or even that the city 
dominates American culture. Rather the situation today is that 
America is well on its way to becoming one vast urban region. 

Sober forecasters predict that within two decades gigantic metro- 
politan strips will stretch for hundreds of miles and have tens of mil- 
lions of inhabitants. Yet metropolitan planning and organization is so 
primitive that it can scarcely be said to exist. 

As the city continues its fantastic growth, problems such as met- 
ropolitan zoning and public transit and transportation become of 
essential significance. In fact, the writer thinks a good case can be 
made for the notion that these are the most serious moral and social 
problems facing American domestic policy today. 

It will do no good to lament in poetic tones the passing of the 
countryside if nothing is done at present to save parts of it. Yet Cath- 
olic participation in this form of civic cooperation is almost invisible. 

Material plenty, suburbia, leisure, youth, the religious revival, 
metropolitan areas — a strange and varied collection of challenges, 
but also a group of fruitful opportunities. It may have been much 
easier in the 1930’s when the enemies were clear and the solutions 
were relatively uncomplicated. But if no creative response comes 
from our age, historians of the future are not likely to be impressed 
by our explanations that these were not times to try men’s souls. 

Andrew M. Greeley 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE 


OUR GOD IS 
THE GOD OF HISTORY 


ROFESSOR G. Emest 
Wright of McCormick Theological Seminary has summed up the 
theme of the present article in the three words of the title which he 
chose for a little work on biblical theology: God Who Acts. As Pro- 
fessor Wright held, 
One of the functions of the Old Testament in the 
Church has always been its role as a bulwark against paganism. That is 
to say, the Church has received an enlightenment from the faith of 
Israel which has enabled it to see that entrance into the kingdom of 
Christ cannot be found among the religions of the world, but solely in 
the faith of Abraham and his seed, of which we are heirs in the Church 
by Jesus Christ. It is by the spectacles of the Old Testament that our 
eyes must be focussed upon the light in Christ; otherwise that light will 
be blurred and we shall not see it correctly. 


Our God is the God of history. Would that we might engrave these 


words above the doors of our churches, remember them when we 
enter the pulpit, and write them in our hearts, for they are all of our 
faith. They are our sure warrant against paganism. 

Especially we who live in a largely re-paganized society should 
know that there is very little that is shocking in paganism, and really 
very little that is evil, in the ordinary sense of the word. Pagan morals 
are usually rather good morals, when all is said and done. 

It is hardly just to refer, as we sometimes do, to a particularly 
flagrant or notorious breach of public morals as paganism, especially 
when, as again we frequently do, we choose to condemn it in the 
name of right reason or moderation or some other peculiarly pagan 
virtue. 

There are vicious pagans and there are also vicious Christians, 
but it is not paganism any more than it is Christianity that makes a 
man vicious. 

If the Hebrew prophets were filled with horror at the abominations 
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of the “dogs” of Canaan, we must also acknowledge, as they did by 
implication, that a people who gave the world the alphabet, and 
psalmody to Israel, and which devised the art objects of Ras Shamra 
and Megiddo, was not wholly given over to dehumanizing vice. The 
Greece that had its thousand hierodules of Acrocorinth was the same 
Greece that produced Sophocles and Aristotle, which in its art as in 
its teaching knew what was chaste and what was not. 

We must further admit that it is quite often the pagan, not the 
Christian, who has the keener sense of the ethics of public office or 
of personal honor, and who is less cynical in judging failings against 
them. It is quite often the pagan who has led in the struggle for 
the highest achievements of what we are pleased to call our Christian 
civilization, while in Johannesburg or in Birmingham a systematic 
and calculated denial of human dignity will be readily justified in 
the name of Christian principles. 

When we speak of the historical God of Judaeo-Christianity as 
our stout bulwark against paganism, therefore, let us not through 
some pious hypocrisy distort the meaning of paganism. We have 
not, it is true, created a Sodom or a Pompei, only a Las Vegas and a 
Hollywood. We have not led little children to the arms of Moloch; 
we merely buried them in the Welch coal mines as “one of the 
highest behests of Christianity.” 

Let us not pretend that we are in great danger of having our morals 
corrupted by contact with pagans, when it is so often pagans who 
must show us, and frequently enough in vain, where our Christian 
duty lies. Let us not, in a word, confuse paganism with original sin. 


You glory in God, you know His will; you approve the higher ideals, 
since you are informed by the Law. You are confident that you are a 
guide to the blind, a light to those who are in darkness, an instructor of 
the unwise, a teacher of children, since you have in the Law the pattern 
of knowledge and of truth. You, therefore, who teach others, do you not 
teach yourself? You who preach against stealing, do you steal? You 
who say that men should not commit adultery, do you commit adultery? 
You who abominate idols, do you plunder temples? You who glory in the 
Law, do you dishonor God by transgressing the Law? “The name of 
God,” as it is written, “is maligned because of you among the Gen- 
tiles” (Rom. 2:17—24). 
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We should see ourselves in Paul’s words, where we so often be- 
long, if we would avoid cant and pretense. 

The paganism which we must fear is not an evil but a good thing, 
so good a thing, in fact, it can be easily confused with the better 
thing that is Christianity. This paganism has high ideals and a moral 
code. It has helped, and helped mightily, to make this world a better 
place in which to live. It worships the God of nature under one or 
several of His attributes, such as liberty, or justice, or kindness. All 
that is wrong with it is that it is directed towards an order that can 
never exist and that it views man as he is not and, probably, never 
was. 

It opposes the two fundamental suppositions of Christianity, that 
man must be told what he must do, and that he must be given the 
power to do it. It dispenses, in other words, with the need of revela- 
tion and of grace. 

It has seen, correctly, that man is a perfectible being; and it has 
seen too what Christians often forget, the obligation that this fact 
imposes. What it does not acknowledge is that man is a fallen 
creature, and a creature with a destiny beyond his natural capabil- 
ities and aspirations. 

To confuse this philosophy of life —for such it is — with Chris- 
tianity may seem a difficult thing, yet it is done every day. It is done 
most nakedly, of course, when Christianity dissolves into “positive 
thinking,” which demands of man the basic affirmation of paganism, 
that he put his faith in himself. 

For the Catholic who has before him the abiding presence of the 
Church with her ministry of grace and of the word, the transition is 
of course not so easy. Possibly it can never take place at all, wholly 
and entirely. But it can happen to a degree sufficient to leave Chris- 
tianity a parody and an empty shell. 

It happens when we begin to think of our moral law — when we 
think of it, not simply when we try to interpret it to pagans in 
language they will understand—no longer as the standards de- 
manded of temples of the Holy Spirit obliged to a universal charity, 
but in terms which go no further than the brittle quid pro quo of 
pagan justice. 

It happens when we view the social scene without taking thought 
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of the Incarnation in which all the universe has been summed up 
anew. It happens when religious doctrine loses meaning for itself 
alone, when it is valued only as a prop to “morality” and “decency,” 
when it is little talked or thought about except as a series of normal 
formulae which are the badge of orthodoxy, when inquiry into its 
inner mysteries and causes is regarded at best as idle and at worst 
with nervous suspicion, when dogma is fossilized into dogmatism. 

It happens when the privilege of the cross and the filling up of 
Christ’s sufferings have yielded to an “offered up” Stoicism, when 
mortification has been made synonymous with self-discipline, when 
perfection and holiness have become the ends rather than the means 
of Christian living. 

It happens when we make our membership in the resurrected 
body of Christ very much like an allegiance to a political party, very 
much like a club of good fellows outside of which are the bad fellows, 
in which public relations can be more important than witnessing to 
the truth, in which the sacraments and the Mass are our club ritual 
that distinguish us from other clubs. 

All these and the many other bypaths into which our Christianity 
can turn—liberalism, patriotism, good fellowship — may be per- 
fectly legitimate objects in themselves. When they displace Christian- 
ity they are perversions, for they rob it of all that is distinctive to it. 
By them the Gospel is paganized. 

Against this paganism the Bible stands as our stoutest defense, 
for in the most eminent sense is it the word of God. “The God who 
speaks,” writes Fr. Louis Bouyer, “is by the same token inevitably 
the God who acts.” And it is the God who acts who has given us 
our being, marvelously through the act of creation, and yet more 
marvelously through His deeds of grace. 

Father Bouyer’s book,’ The Bible and the Gospel, has inspired 
this article, and what follows will be largely a summary of it. The 
message of the book is in its subtitle: The meaning of the Scripture: 
from the God who speaks to the God made man. 

Father Bouyer has undertaken to trace the continuity of the words 
and works of God as revealed in the old Israel and the new, an ever 
broadening history of the divine love which begins by calling into 
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existence a people out of the unlikely raw material of enslaved, cul- 
turally undistinguished Semitic tribes, and which leads unerringly 
through crisis and response to the eternal City of God. 

This history, which is called by the Germans Heilsgeschichte, that 
is history dominated by the divine mercy as its ruling force, has its 
written record in the Bible. The Bible is both the record and the 
source of Heilsgeschichte: it is the chronicle of God’s deeds of grace 
and the organ whereby this grace is communicated to men for their 
acceptance. The Bible is the written word of God, the word which 
“in many fragmentary and varying utterances, God spoke of old to 
our ancestors through the prophets; at the present time, the final 
epoch, he has spoken to us through his Son, whom he has appointed 
heir of the universe” (Heb. 1:1-2). 

That the Word has become flesh, and has pitched His tent among 
us, and has given to us of His glory, of His fulness of grace and of 
truth, occurs only because the word first came, in fragmentary and 
varying utterances, to Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. 

In no better way, I think, can the full significance of this fact be 
realized than by the contrast afforded these eighth-century prophets 
of Israel in the beginnings of Greek science, scarcely a lifetime or 
two later. Israel and Greece, the ancient world’s twin legacy of the 
wisdom of God and the wisdom of man, its noblest expression of 
historical religion and of paganism. Of the latter Benjamin Farring- 
ton writes (in Greek Science): 

The great renown of Thales, however, 
rests not on his geometry or his turn for affairs, but on a new common- 
sense way of looking at the world of things. The Egyptians and the Baby- 
lonians had old cosmogonies, part of their religious inheritance, which 
told how the world had come to be. Since in both countries, in cold fact, 
the land on which they lived had been won in a desperate struggle with 
nature by draining the swamps beside their rivers, naturally enough their 
cosmogonies embodied the idea that there was too much water about, 
and that the beginning of things, in any sense that mattered to men, was 
when some divine being did the equivalent of saying, Let the dry land 
appear. 

The name of the Babylonian creator was Marduk. In one of the Baby- 
lonian legends it says: “All the lands were sea. . . . Marduk bound a 
rush mat upon the face of the waters, he made dirt and piled it beside the 
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rush mat.” What Thales did was to leave Marduk out. He, too, said that 
everything was once water. But he thought that earth and everything 
else had been formed out of water by a natural process, like the silting 
up of the delta of the Nile. . . . The general picture Thales had of 
things was that the earth is a flat disc floating on water, that there is 
water above our heads as well as all round us (where else could the rain 
come from?), that the sun and moon and stars are vapour in a state of 
incandescence, and that they sail over our heads on the watery firmament 
above and then sail round, on the sea on which the earth itself is afloat, 
to their appointed stations for rising in the East. 

It is an admirable beginning, the whole point of which is that it gathers 
together into a coherent picture a number of observed facts without 
letting Marduk in. 


Anyone casually familiar with the Old Testament will readily 
recognize how like is this prescientific cosmogony to that of the 
Hebrews. Virtually the same picture can be seen in Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses and in primitive poetry generally. The creation myths, like 
all myth, are not religion, though they reflect the religion of their 
fashioners. The myth was a mingling of observed phenomena, the 
common property of any man with eyes in his head, with an explana- 
tion of their how and why that springs from poetic vision rather than 
metaphysics. 

The mythographer fully realized how inadequate were these at- 
tempts to express the ineffable, but he was also sure that they con- 
tained, if they did not exhaust, the truth. 

Precisely here, where Greece and Israel part company, the Hebrew 
would say that Thales had eliminated from the myth everything that 
made it worthy of consideration. Paganism, it is true, is earthbound, 
and its myth could never rise above personalized nature and the 
aspirations of man in his fallen state. 

Using the same observed facts with which the mythographer had 
begun, with the experience of a God who transcends these facts, the 
Hebrew was able to create not myth, which deifies nature, but 
theology, which naturalizes God, that is, which finds in nature the 
analogies under which the Unknowable can be known. 

Thales had separated reality from religion, and in the Greek soul 
the two were to remain separate until Greek and Hebrew thought 
were finally to be welded in one — apart from the unsuccessful at- 
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tempt of Philo Judaeus —in the Fathers of the Judaeo-Christian 
revelation. 

Such a separation was inconceivable in Israel. When the prophets 
of the eighth century appeared before their countrymen to denounce 
their crimes, chiefly social in nature, and to predict doom in Yah- 
weh’s name, they did not take their stand on a moral philosophy but 
on the experienced facts of history. “You have forgotten the knowl- 
edge of God!” cried Hosea — and knowledge, to the Semite, is a 
practical, empirical thing. 

“You have despised Yahweh’s torah!” was Isaias’ charge — 
torah, which eventually means the written Law, is the inspired teach- 
ing given through priests and prophets. Moral philosophy is the 
luxury, and the leisure, of the professional philosopher ; the common 
man has neither talent nor taste for it. In basing themselves on the 
knowledge and teaching of God the prophets made their appeal to 
traditional standards of conduct bound up with Israel’s religion. 

The word which Amos prefers is mishpat, which can best be trans- 
lated “right doing.” What was right was what Israel must do if it 
were to be true to itself. Hence all the prophets condemn Israel’s 
transgressions as a violation of emeth, “truth,” that is, a breaking 
of faith. 

The message of the prophets thus introduces what is the keystone 
of the construction of the Old Testament, the concept of election, 
and its corollary, the concept of covenant. Israel was not simply a 
people upon which God imposed His will; rather Israel was the 
will of God. 

In breaking faith with its ancient traditions Israel had not simply 
violated laws that one might con from a book; it had broken faith 
with itself and destroyed its whole identity as a people. As Bouyer 
puts it, “The definition of the people of God is not the people to 
which the word of God is addressed, but the people created by that 
word.” 

The idea of a covenant relation with the deity is not distinctively 
Hebrew, and it was already quite old when Israel was very young. It 
is a commonplace of Semitic religion. The pre-Israelite inhabitants 
of Shechem called their god Baal-Berith, “lord of the covenant.” The 
same notion is implied in the name of Baal itself, by which under 
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local modifications the chief of the Canaanite pantheon was wor- 
shiped throughout the land, for a baal is a ruler of a community. 

Covenant appealed to the practical Semitic mentality. The god 
was guaranteed sacrifices and cult, and in return he made the fields 
fertile and gave victory over enemies. It was a reciprocal contract of 
mutual benefit. 

Throughout Israel’s history the temptation was always present to 
think of its covenant with Yahweh in this light. The closest the Bible 
ever comes to formulating its belief in these terms is in the words 
credited to Jacob at Bethel, according to Genesis: “If Yahweh is 
with me and protects me on my present journey, and gives me food 
to eat and clothing to wear, and a safe return to my father’s house, 
then Yahweh shall be my God; and this stone which I have set up as 
a pillar shall be the house of God. I will offer faithfully a tenth part 
of everything you give me” (29:20-22). 

Even here, when read in context, the do ut des —I give that you 
may give — disappears. The Jacob who makes this vow is, as yet, 
more skilled in the ways of man than of God. He is, nevertheless, the 
recipient of God’s promise first made to Abraham, a promise whose 
consequences he will come to realize more fully and which will make 
him worthy to have received it. 

In the call of Abraham, the first to hear the word of Yahweh, 
Israel saw the remote beginnings of the acts of divine mercy which 
had called it out of bondage into the freedom of the sons of God 
and made it His kingdom and His sanctuary. For “Abraham believed 
Yahweh, who credited the act to him as justice” (Gen. 15:6). 

What is distinctive about the Israelite covenant is that God, not 
the people, took the initiative. It is a covenant of election. The 
Yahweh who revealed Himself through Moses, who humbled Egypt 
and drove the Amorite from the land of promise, was no Canaanite 
Baal with whom one might strike a bargain. 

Holy, holy, holy is Yahweh Sebaoth ; 

the whole earth is filled with his glory 
was how Yahweh was revealed to Isaias (6:3). Amos, too, knew 
Him to be Lord of all: 
“Are you not as the Kushites to me, 
O sons of Israel?” says Yahweh. 
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“Did I not bring Israel up from the land of Egypt, 
and the Philistines from Caphtor, 
and the Arameans from Qir?” (Am. 9:7). 

Who, but such a God, could have taken the initiative? How was 
such a God to be enticed by the smoke of sacrifice or flattered with 
holocausts? The covenant could only be an act of His incredible 
goodness and generosity, a promise and a choice, not a contract. 

Therefore when the Pentateuchal traditions looked back into the 
dim recesses of the past, behind the Israel that had been breathed 
into being by the inspired genius of Moses, they rightly found the 
first beginnings of the covenant in the call that had brought Abra- 
ham from Mesopotamia to found a new race in Canaan. 

The covenant which is election is terrible in its imposition of 
obligation. As Yahweh spoke through Amos: 

Only you have I known out of all the families of the earth; 

therefore I visit upon you all your iniquities! (3:2). 

By this act God had intervened in history, had created the people 
Israel whose destiny henceforth was that it could not be like the other 
families of the earth. Bruce Vawter, C.M. 

(To be concluded) 


THE CHRISTIAN MYSTERY 
AND THE NEW TEMPLE 


NDER the Mosa- 
ic covenant, the temple, like the “tent of testimony” which it had 
superseded in the days of Solomon, was a sign of the abiding pres- 
ence of Yahweh among His people. Accordingly, it is not surprising 
to find that the sanctuary of the One God assumes, in Israel’s sacred 
literature, a position of first-rate importance. 

Indeed, this symbol of the temple, which gave to the priesthood, 
religious feasts, and liturgy of the chosen people their essential mean- 
ing, does not disappear with the coming of Jesus Christ. On the 
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contrary, the sign of the temple, as all the evangelists assure us, 
played a paramount role in Jesus’ earthly life and death, and ended 
by providing the Christian mystery with a vehicle expressive of its 
most fundamental reality, the glorified humanity of the risen Christ. 


THE TEMPLE THEME IN MOSAIC TRADITIONS 


The whole of the Old Testament bears witness to the fact that the 
sanctuary, in which Yahweh dwelt with the people of His choice, was 
intimately bound up with Israel’s religious story. The Mosaic Law 
with its minute regulations finds its raison d’étre in the cult of the 
ever-present God of the Hebrews. 

The primary reason that God gave for redeeming His people from 
Egyptian bondage and summoning them to meet Him in the desert 
(which thereby became another basic Old Testament symbol) is “to 
offer sacrifices to Yahweh our God” (Ex. 3:18). Attached to the 
record of the giving of the covenant on Sinai are detailed prescrip- 
tions for the construction and furnishing of the sanctuary: “They 
shall build me a sanctuary, and I shall dwell in their midst” 
(Ex. 25:8). 

And when the “tent of testimony” had been erected in the desert, 
God came to dwell there, a divine Camper among His nomadic 
people: “Then the cloud covered the tent of assembly, and God’s 
glory filled the dwelling” (Ex. 40:34). 

This divine presence was shrouded in deepest mystery. God dwelt 
within the Holy of Holies, cut off from the rest of the tent by a heavy 
curtain, access to this awesome shrine being forbidden to all except 
the high priest, who was permitted to approach only on festivals of 
greatest solemnity. 

Within that secret sanctuary stood the ark of the covenant, con- 
taining Israel’s most precious relics from the Exodus; and over the 
ark, to form the “mercy-seat” of their condescending, forgiving God, 
two cherubim spread wings of beaten gold. Here Yahweh sat en- 
throned as Israel’s king, judge, and protector, her kinsman-God. 

Thus the temple or sanctuary became the primary religious sym- 
bol of Israel’s relations with the One God. It represented, in the first 
place, the divine unicity. 

As there was no other God, so there was no other sanctuary where 
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the divine cult might be celebrated, no other dwelling where the 
Almighty could be found. All other shrines in the promised land had 
necessarily to be abolished, their altars torn down, their images de- 
stroyed. “It is in the place where Yahweh your God will choose 
among all your tribes to fix his name and make his abode, that you 
will seek him and approach him” (Deut. 12:5). Nowhere else might 
sacrifice be validly offered, in order to preserve the monotheistic 
character of Israelite religion. “It is solely in the place that Yahweh 
will have chosen among one of your tribes that you will offer your 
holocausts, and there you will perform all that I command you” 
(Deut. 12:14). 

In the second place, the temple was a symbol of the great gulf 
which separated the divine sanctity from human sinfulness. Only 
the priests and levites, freed by ritual purgation from the least trace 
of sin, might act as go-betweens in the sacred drama of the people’s 
approach to the All-Holy. “They shall be holy for their God, and 
shall not profane the name of their God, since they offer Yahweh 
sacrifices consumed by fire, their God’s food: they shall be holy” 
(Lev. 21:6). 

The sacerdotal function of teaching is bound up with this idea: 
“They shall instruct my people how to distinguish between the holy 
and the profane: they shall teach them to distinguish between the 
impure and the pure” (Ez. 44:23). 

The temple formed the point of contact between God and His 
covenanted people. It was the place where His name was invoked 
(Jer. 25:29), the place where God made His name dwell (Jer. 7:12). 
It was the residence of God’s “glory” (Ps. 26:8), scene of those 
continual manifestations of His presence to save, to forgive, to issue 
His commands to His prophets (Is. 6: 1ff.; Ez. 8:3ff.). 

And when the prophets wish to picture the future “religion in 
spirit and in truth” to be revealed in the messianic times, it was in 
terms of Jerusalem’s temple that they attempted to describe it (Is. 
60:7; Agg. 2:3--10; 2 Mach. 2:8). 


THE TEMPLE THEME IN GOSPEL TRADITIONS 


John the evangelist shows that he is fully aware of this sacred sym- 
bolism. When he wishes to describe the indescribable, to announce 
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the mystery of the Word become man, he naturally returns to the 
idea of Israel’s sanctuary: “He pitched his tent in our very midst, 
and we have beheld his ‘glory’” (John 1:14). In John’s eyes, the 
Incarnation has brought into being a New Temple, which for a time 
will exist side by side with the old sanctuary. 

We catch an echo of this in the synoptic tradition which preserves 
a reply of Jesus to the Pharisees. “I can assure you, it is question 
here of something greater than the temple” (Matt. 12:6; cf. Matt. 
26:61). 

The Lukan infancy narrative suggests a variation on this idea. At 
the moment of her conception of the Son of God, our Lady herself 
becomes the new ark of the covenant when the divine presence 
descends to rest upon her: “The power of the Most High will over- 
shadow you” (Luke 7:35). The term “overshadow” which, for the 
Old Testament’s Greek translators could signify God’s protective 
providence (Ps. 90(91):2, 4; Ps. 139(140):8), became for them 
a technical term for that specific divine presence above the ark in 
the Holy of Holies (Ex. 40:34—-35; Num. 9:22; 2 Par. 5:7-6:2). 
St. Luke, who appears to have imitated the style and vocabulary of 
these Greek translators in writing the first two chapters of his Gospel, 
points out that the Mother of God is, in a sense, the New Sanctuary. 


THE CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


The author of the fourth gospel places Jesus’ entire public ministry 
under the sign of the temple. It is John’s distinctive hallmark that 
he depicts almost the whole action of his Gospel as occurring in 
Jerusalem and around its temple. His version of the Good News is a 
kind of commentary upon the synoptic saying of Jesus, “O Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem, murderess of prophets! you who stoned those sent 
to you! How many times did I plan to gather your children together, 
the way a mother-bird collects her fledglings under her wings. But 
you refused! Then remember, “You will find your temple deserted’ ” 
(Matt. 23:37—38 ; cf. Jer. 22:5; 2 Kgs. 9:7). 

For the inauguration of Christ’s public life, John naturally chooses 
the episode of the cleansing of the temple (John 2:13-25), since 
he conceives the Gospel-story as a dramatic struggle between Jesus 
and the leaders of Judaism. With a keen sense of the drama of the 
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situation, he sets the New Temple in opposition to the old. More- 
over, the occasion is one in which the temple theme is prominent, the 
feast of the passover, commemorative of Israel’s liberation from 
Egypt and of her first steps towards that worship of God which 
eventually became enshrined in Jerusalem’s temple. 

At the very beginning of His work of salvation, Jesus declares His 
authority over the Jewish temple, “his Father’s house.” The act of 
expelling those who traffic within the sacred precincts is symbolic of 
the radical transformation He intends to effect in the divine cult 
through His death and resurrection. John notes that the disciples 
recalled that psalm which for him prophesied the death of Jesus, 
“Zeal for your house will devour me” (Ps. 68(69):10). 

Galled by Jesus’ assumption of authority, His opponents demand 
to be shown “a sign,” a miracle. He replies with the “sign” of the 
temple. The central signification of this whole episode lies in Jesus’ 
difficult remark, “If you destroy this sanctuary, I will build it up 
again in three days.” 

Most commentators interpret the saying as if it were merely a 
prediction of Jesus’ death and resurrection. The difficulties against 
this interpretation, however, make its acceptance impossible. Jesus 
would refer in both parts of the sentence to His own body: “If you 
kill Me, I shall rise.” In that case, we must presuppose some gesture 
on Christ’s part, making it clear that by “this sanctuary,” He meant 
His body. Why, then, did not His disciples understand? Why, too, 
did He leave His adversaries with the impression that He was speak- 
ing of the Herodian temple which was in front of them? Such a lack 
of frankness in these circumstances would be unworthy of Him who 
is “the way” to the Father. 

The key to a proper understanding of the whole episode lies in 
admitting that in the first half of His remark, Jesus refers to the 
temple in which God had dwelt with Israel, while in the second half, 
He means “the sanctuary of His body” which came into being “after 
he was raised from death.” 

The evangelist is obviously aware of the obscurity attaching to this 
remark of the Master, since he points out that it was only understood 
by His followers after the resurrection. This is John’s way of telling 
us that Jesus was underscoring the essential continuity between 
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Israel’s temple and His own glorified humanity. They can be identi- 
fied because each is the dwelling of God’s “glory,” each is the symbol 
of God’s abiding presence among men. 

Yet the old temple, because of its imperfect nature, must yield 
place to the New Temple, because through the incarnation of the 
Word, God has come to dwell with men in an unthinkably new 
manner, while through Jesus’ resurrection, His glorified humanity 
becomes the bearer of the Holy Spirit (John 7:39). 


JOHANNINE CONCEPTION OF THE NEW TEMPLE 


The New Temple, “the sanctuary” of Christ’s glorified body, pos- 
sesses two characteristic features contrasting it with the ancient 
temple of Israel. It is, in the first place, an efficacious symbol of the 
union necessarily existing among Jesus’ disciples (John 13:35). 
Israel’s temple had been a sign of the unity of God and of the worship 
He desired, calculated to lead to unity between Himself and His 
people. Israel was to destroy that unity by putting to death God’s 
only Son, and so destroying the signification of the temple. 

Christ’s resurrection was to re-create, through the Eucharist, the 
union between God and His people, a union ultimately ordered to 
their communion amongst themselves. The eucharistic Sacrifice, 
which begins with the offering of bread and wine, symbolic of the 
union of wills on the part of the Christian people in their search for 
union with God, is consummated by the transubstantiation of those 
symbols into the risen body of the glorified Christ. 

Yet this eucharistic presence in turn (and here we arrive at the 
mystery of the Mass) is ordered to the communion of the Christian 
people with their glorified Head and with one another. The work 
of the Eucharist is an anticipation of the glorious resurrection of 
the just which will unite them perfectly with the risen Christ and, 
in Him, with the Father. 

The second characteristic of the New Temple contrasts sharply 
with one of the distinctive qualities, referred to earlier, of its Jewish 
counterpart. While the ancient temple symbolized the infinite dis- 
tance separating the All-Holy from His sinful people, the New 
Sanctuary of Jesus’ risen body constitutes “the way” to God for 
the Christian. 
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The symbolic rending of the veil which shut men off from the 
Holy of Holies discloses the efficaciousness of Jesus’ death in giving 
man free access to God. His resurrection which created “the sanc- 
tuary of His body” has ensured that access by giving us “the Way.” 
“Through the blood of Jesus we have then free access to the sanc- 
tuary, a new and living means of entry which he has inaugurated for 
us through the veil, I mean, his humanity” (Heb. 10:19). 

This “sanctuary of His body” is not only the centre of the litur- 
gical life of the Christian in the Mass. It is also at the heart of his 
prayer-life. 

St. Teresa of Avila, like her great fellow-countryman and fellow- 
mystic, St. Ignatius of Loyola, insists that there can be no authentic 
Christian spirituality which does not attempt to go to God through 
the sacred humanity of Christ. It is the sign of the temple which 
authenticates our prayer as it ensures the validity of the Mass: per 
Ipsum, et cum Ipso, et in Ipso — through Him, and with Him and 
in Him. Just as Christ’s glorified body is the source of the efficacious- 
ness of all the sacraments and of the Church which prolongs His 
existence throughout time, so also is His risen humanity “the way” 
by which Christian prayer can safely attain that union with the 
Father of which the New Temple is the sacramental sign. 

David Michael Stanley, S.J. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


HYMNS ADAPTED TO THE vee 


N THE encyc- 
lical on “Sacred Music” of December 25, 1955, we find the following 
passage about vernacular hymns: “At Masses that are not solemn, they 
can be a wonderful help in preventing those present from being like 
dumb and inert onlookers, since they enable the congregation to follow 
the ceremony in mind and voice and to join their devotion with the 
prayers of the priest. This will happen if the hymns are adapted to the 


* This article complements Fr. Howell’s in the January issue. — Ep. 
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different paris of the Mass, as is done, to our great joy, in many places 
in the Catholic world” (n. 49). 

Since the attention of the Catholic world was directed mostly to other 
important subjects in the same document, it seems necessary not to 
overlook this paragraph, because the matter is significant for the sound 
development of the religious life of our parishes and other communities. 


THE BACKGROUND 


It is not the first time that the Pope has spoken about congregational 
singing. Already in 1948 the Holy Father said in his encyclical Mediator 
Dei: “We also exhort you, Venerable Brethren, to promote with care 
congregational singing, and to see to its accurate execution with all due 
dignity, since it easily stirs up and arouses the faith and piety of large 
gatherings of the faithful. Let the full harmonious singing of our people 
rise to heaven like the bursting of a thunderous sea and let them testify 
by the melody of their songs to the unity of their hearts and minds as 
becomes brothers and the children of the same Father” (n. 194). 

This passage could refer to congregational singing of the Gregorian 
chant in Latin — the phrase “accurate execution” suggests this — which 
St. Pius X (Motu proprio of November 22, 1903) and Pius XI (Aposto- 
lic Constitution Divini cultus of December 20, 1928) also recommended. 
To further congregational singing of Gregorian melodies may indeed 
be the principal aim of this text, but it is not the only one: for in “Sacred 
Music” the Pope twice treats in detail of congregational singing in the 
vernacular (n. 29 and 48-51). He not only admits or approves such 
church music, especially at low Mass, but recommends it warmly. 

He remembers, I suppose, the days when he was the representative 
of the Holy See in Germany, where the people cultivate an abundant 
treasure of vernacular hymns for low Mass and other occasions. The 
phrase “as is done, to our great joy, in many places in the Catholic 
world” probably recalls this personal experience of the Holy Father. 

The interests of the Pope here, as in all his liturgical directives, reflect 
his lively sense for the pastoral aspects of things. If the faithful sing 
“hymns adapted to the different parts of the Mass,” there will result a 
deeper and more intimate interest, understanding and esteem of the 
Mass itself. This will be the fruit of participating actively by song in the 
holy rites. Thus such hymns “can be a wonderful help in preventing 
those present from being like dumb and inert onlookers.” 

We are inclined to believe that without his personal sympathy for Ger- 
man congregational singing, the Holy Father would scarcely have granted 
(much less have renewed, as he did in the encyclical “Sacred Music’’) to 
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the German dioceses the privilege of using vernacular chants even in 
high Masses. 


THE GUIDING PRINCIPLE 


Singing vernacular hymns at Mass ought to further a more understand- 
ing attendance at the sacred mysteries. It is therefore of little use to 
sing indiscriminately hymns of dubious quality or at unsuitable times. 
The guiding principle for the use of vernacular hymns at low Mass, 
according to the encyclical, is the liturgy of the Mass itself. This guidance 
by the liturgy is indispensable. Hymns at Mass must be a help and not 
a hindrance for the faithful “to join their devotion with the prayers of 
the priest.” There are moments during Mass which make the singing 
of any hymn inadvisable. 

It would, for instance, be an obstacle to following the liturgy of the 
Mass if epistle and gospel were covered over by a chant. The readings 
of the Mass have as their aim to give spiritual nourishment to the audi- 
ence. The people should listen to the word of God or, if it is not read 
understandably, at least have time to read it from a book. Even a hymn 
which praises God’s gracious revelation cannot replace attention to 
God’s word itself. Only the actual consumption of food is really satis- 
fying, not talking about it. 

A hymn would likewise hinder the faithful from following the liturgy 
of the Mass at moments when the priest, as representative of the com- 
munity, officially says a prayer such as the collect, the secret and the 
postcommunion. (The fact that the secret now is said silently does not 
abolish its true nature, which is exactly the same as that of the collect 
and postcommunion.) Hence the singing of the faithful at these mo- 
ments should cease in order that they may “join their devotion with the 
prayers of the priest” —in this case by prayers, not by chants. 

Singing is also not fitting whenever the priest addresses the community 
by a short “acclamation” or “call” as, e.g., in the dialogue before the 
preface. Even if the answer is not given by the entire congregation (as 
is done in a dialogue Mass or in community high Mass) the faithful 
nevertheless should at least have the opportunity to give the answer 
silently in their heart. 

This insight into the true nature of the different parts of the Mass 
calls therefore for a proper alternation of chants, prayers and readings 
rather than for an uninterrupted singing from the very beginning until 
the end of the Sacrifice. 

In order to know positively the requirements of the liturgy, a glance 
at the official book for the Mass, the missal, will be useful. The missal 
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contains texts of different character: prayers, readings and songs. The 
texts to be sung are of two kinds. The first kind of chant-texts we find 
in the Ordinary of the Mass: Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, 
Agnus Dei. These Ordinary chants may change in melody, but never in 
text. The second kind of chant-texts belong to the Proper of the day; 
they are the introit, gradual, alleluia (tract, sequence) offertory, com- 
munion. These “seasonal chants” reflect the atmosphere of the liturgical 
season or occasion; on days which have nothing special (per annum), 
they express religious feelings in a more general way: by adoration, 
humility, joy, praise, etc. 

The Ordinary chants are more closely related to the respective parts 
of the Mass and occur even during the center of the Mass (Canon); 
they may also be extended to the offertory and Communion. The sea- 
sonal chants are more easily adaptable to circumstances of time and 
place and particular occasions, but should be restricted to the “Fore- 
Mass” and the concluding hymn. 

Occasionally the seasonal chants of the missal have a more intimate 
relation to the corresponding part of the Mass: when, for instance, the 
introit refers to the entry procession (Venite adoremus, Ember Satur- 
day in September), or the gradual praises the divine revelation which 
teaches us (Dulcis et rectus, Sacred Heart of Jesus), or the offertory 
mentions the gifts offered in the procession (Domine Deus, Dedication 
of the Church), or the Communion verse invites to the sacred banquet 
(Gustate et videte, eighth Sunday after Pentecost). On the other hand 
the Ordinary chants are never affected by seasonal circumstances except 
that the Gloria or Credo are sometimes omitted. 

The missal therefore teaches us the following rule: chants which 
express the spirit of a definite part of the Mass may suitably replace a 
seasonal hymn: e.g., a Kyrie or Gloria chant may take the place of an 
introit, or the Agnus Dei may be used for a communion. But the sea- 
sonal motifs should not be inserted in parts destined for Ordinary 
chants. An Advent hymn can be sung at the beginning or end of the 
Mass, but not after the preface; a song in honor of our Lady after the 
elevation is out of place, even on Assumption day. Briefly: Ordinary 
chants can replace seasonal chants, but not vice versa. 


THE ARRANGEMENTS 


At what time or at what parts of the Mass should the community sing? 
Guided by the rules given above, taken from the liturgy itself, we may 


sing: 
1) At the beginning of the service up to the end of the priest’s introit. 
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This seasonal chant is the “overture” of the Mass. The Kyrie and Gloria 
which in high Mass are also introductory chants, should, for practical 
reasons, be merely recited at low Mass. 

2) Between epistle and gospel a very short song may take the place 
of the gradual and alleluia. This seasonal chant — in accordance with 
the oldest tradition of the Church —is meant to stir us to reflection 
and meditation. The Creed, like the Gloria, may be recited. 

3) During the offertory rites. This song, which originally accom- 
panied the offertory procession, now ordinarily is a compensation for it. 
To bring out this function clearly, it may omit its seasonal character 
and accommodate itself to the idea of the procession. This hymn — 
obviously not the solely proper occupation of the community during 
the offertory — should end before the secret. (Although the chant 
covers the Orate fratres, this does not matter, since the Orate fratres 
is addressed, according to its history and today’s rubrics, only to the 
servers and assistants of the priest.) 

4) After the preface of the priest a Sanctus hymn. The liturgical 
Sanctus with its continuation, the Benedictus, connotes — according to 
the Missal — the chief thoughts of the preceding preface and following 
Canon. It is closely connected with both. Therefore the main theme 
of preface and Canon (i.e., of the entire “Eucharistic Prayer” of former 
times) should appear in the Sanctus chant. 

5) During the distribution of holy Communion. In the missal this 
chant is a seasonal one, and quite often does not have an obvious relation 
to the sacred banquet. Nevertheless the devotion of the faithful would 
prefer a true Communion song. This was also the custom of the early 
Church, and has left its traces in the missal. The Communion verse of 
the eighth Sunday after Pentecost preserves for us the fixed Communion 
verse of those early days: “How gracious (in Latin: how sweet) the 
Lord is! Taste and discover!” Since the Agnus Dei — the former Con- 
fractorium, or chant during the breaking of the Host — has now become 
a Communion chant, it may appropriately replace the Communion 
verse. 

6) After the last blessing either a hymn of thanksgiving — corre- 
sponding to the “Canticle of the three young men in the fiery furnace” 
said after the Mass—or a seasonal hymn as a counterpart to the 
introit. 

Our arrangement? is practically identical with the order of the offi- 

*It is contained in the booklet Our Community Mass published by the In- 


stitute for Mission Apologetics, Box 1815, Manila, P.I., and is obtainable in 
the U.S. through M.A. Cunningham, 3122 N. Richmond St., Chicago 18. 
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cial German Betsingmesse (i.e., a dialogue Mass with chants) prescribed 
for all the dioceses of Germany by that country’s hierarchy and ap- 
proved by the Holy See. 

Obviously it is not the only method of providing hymns for low Mass. 
But a good arrangement of hymns must, in every event, observe the 
supreme guiding rule: viz., that these chants do not hinder the faithful 
from participating fittingly in holy Mass but rather “enable them to 
follow the ceremony in mind and voice and to join their devotion with 
the prayer of the priest.” 

Joseph Kellner, S.J. 


REV. EDGAR BOYLE, R. I. P. 


ATHER Edgar Boyle, 
former archdiocesan director of music at San Francisco, died suddenly 
on December 27, 1957. He had enjoyed a long and fruitful career, and 
most of his years of labor had been directed to the liturgical apostolate. 

After several years as an assistant in a parish, Fr. Boyle in 1921 was 
sent by Archbishop Hanna for post-graduate work in sacred music to 
Rome and London. He returned to San Francisco in 1924 and was ap- 
pointed assistant pastor of Sacred Heart Church, Oakland. During this 
period he organized a schola cantorum, and began his life work of church 
music reform. He accomplished this by teaching in many of the parochial 
schools of the archdiocese, and by giving summer courses to communities 
of sisters both in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

In 1932 he was appointed archdiocesan director of music, and served 
in this capacity until 1946, when he was appointed administrator of a 
parish. He became pastor of Sacred Heart Church in Oakland in 1949, 
where he remained until his death. 

During his office as director of music in the archdiocese, he drew up a 
list of church music regulations. These were among the pioneer efforts in 
our country. It is interesting to note that they were included in the arch- 
diocesan statutes issued by Archbishop Mitty in 1935. Father Boyle di- 
rected his efforts to the restoration of Gregorian chant in the churches, 
and also to congregational participation in the offices of the Church. He 
achieved this by courses of study in the parochial schools. A list of masses 
and hymns was made part of the curriculum and all school children 
learned them. The various schools were often invited to take part in 
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pontifical ceremonies at the cathedral; it was a common event to have 
six or seven hundred children sing both the proper and ordinary of 
the Mass. On the occasion of the anniversary of the hierarchy in Cali- 
fornia he directed a choir of three thousand students. 

To celebrate the canonization of St. Pius X Fr. Boyle invited the priests 
and religious to take part in the singing of Compline and solemn Bene- 
diction. In the evening he hosted his fellow priests at dinner. Several hun- 
dred were his guests. 

The weekly schedule of Fr. Boyle, as director of music, consisted in 
over fifty classes. He drove from one end of the archdiocese to the other, 
spending himself for music and liturgy. During the period of his leader- 
ship the principles of St. Pius X’s Motu proprio were put into solid prac- 
tice. His words became a reality. 

Father Boyle’s funeral took place at Sacred Heart Church, Oakland. 
Bishop Hugh Donahue, V.G., presided at the Mass. The music was some- 
thing which would have pleased Fr. Boyle. The ordinary of the Mass was 
sung by the congregation, which consisted of about 200 priests, 200 sis- 
ters, and 400 lay people; the proper by a choir of priests and seminarians. 

The passing of Fr. Boyle marks the end of an era in the archdiocese of 
San Francisco. His solid groundwork of liturgical activity bears a living 
testimony to his splendid and fruitful efforts. 

Robert F. Hayburn 


PREPARING FOR HOLY WEEK 


HE decree “On 
Renewing the Holy Week Liturgy” insists on preparation: “The faithful 
should be effectively taught properly to understand the restored Ordo 
of Holy Week so that they may mentally and spiritually take a devout 
part in these rites. . . . These liturgical services of Holy Week are 
endowed not only with a singular dignity, but also with a special sacra- 
mental force for nourishing Christian life.” 

Following are some extracts from letters received from priest-readers 
of WorsuIiP describing specific means they employed to make the Great 
Week more spiritually meaningful to their people. 

“. . . It goes without saying that the necessary instruction cannot be 
crowded into Holy Week itself. On the second Sunday of Lent we put 
out an extra bulletin urging the people to attend the lenten evening 
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services which included instructions as well as practice of the congre- 
gation’s part. We used the question and answer method to forestall the 
customary objections: Q. I don’t know Latin. A. That is partly the 
reason for the instructions. —Q. But I can’t sing. A. Have you tried? 
At least you can make the simple monotone responses. —Q. But I 
attended practice last year. A. Baseball players practiced last year, but 
they’re doing it again. Last year’s practices only scratched the surface. 
—Q. But I’m tired after a hard day’s work. A. So is everybody else. A 
few minutes’ of singing will make you forget your fatigue. —Q. But 
Wednesday and Friday are fight nights. A. That’s one for you to fight. 
— Q. But the choir should do the singing. A. Right. The choir is doing 
its singing. But you, the congregation, have your parts to sing too. — 
Q. I’m too old to change. A. The Holy Father is eighty-one. He made 
the change. — Q. But I must stay home and take care of my children. 
A. Baby-sitters are being provided for you. (Appended was a list of high 
school and upper-grade girls who offered to baby-sit free of charge — 
their names, addresses and telephone numbers, and the nights they’d be 
available — Wednesday or Friday.) . . .” 

“, . . On succeeding Sundays in Lent, lengthy instructions on the 
importance and meaning of Holy Week were published in the parish 
bulletin, which tried to reach those who were unable (or unwilling) to 
come to the lenten services. . . .” 

“, . . On Passion Sunday, as part of the evening devotion, the Pas- 
sion was sung in English by three of the priests. . . .” 

“, . . To insure order and dignity, special ‘People’s Instructions for 
Holy Week’ were mimeographed and folded in such a way that they 
fitted into the Holy Week booklet. These included directions about how 
to approach the altar rail for Communion, for adoring the Cross, 
Pa gt. 

“, . . People get nervous when they are uncertain whether they 
should kneel, stand or sit. We have therefore instructed several ‘leaders’ 
who occupy the front pews, and in the bulletin and from the pulpit told 
the congregation to follow their example. . . .” 

“. . . We blessed the palms at a temporary altar in the parish hall. 
Those who were not in the hall were asked to form a guard of honor 
on either side of the sidewalk and follow the procession into the church. 
We made a special effort to get at least representatives from every 
family to take part in this great public act of homage to the Savior.” 

“. . . School children in the Palm Sunday procession sang, ‘Bene- 
dictus qui venit in nomine Domini, Hosanna in excelsis, using several 
of the Mass melodies they knew for the sake of variety ; and they carried 
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armfuls of pussy willows and arbor vitae clippings which they strewed 
before the processional cross — a Ja the Corpus Christi procession. . . .” 

“.. . Our first experience with the procession on Palm Sunday 
taught us that congregational singing peters out, or at least is very thin, 
if people walk two by two: they have to be able to hear each other, for 
mutual encouragement. So last year we had them walk six abreast. Much 
better. This year I intend to have the high school band stationed at the 
entrance of the school hall, in which the blessing takes place, and 
accompany (and support) the processional songs. Without majorettes !” 

“. . . In order to give due prominence to the Chrism Mass on 
Maundy Thursday, as the one rite of the year that vividly symbolizes 
the unity of the diocese under the Bishop, their common father in 
Christ, all pastors were invited to bring along representative laity for 
this Mass, and after the Mass the Bishop was host to all of them at 
lunch, during which he shook hands and talked with everyone. It was 
a wonderful experience of family unity.” 

“. . . Last year three Masses were necessary to accommodate the 
crowds on Maundy Thursday. The Washing of the Feet was introduced 
into the children’s low Mass, with enthusiastic interest and profit. . . .” 

“. . . In your report of Holy Week in the July-August number last 
year you mention that few priests seem to have tried the Mandatum. So 
I thought that you might be interested in what we did at our Cathedral 
(in England). Our Archbishop was not there, so I, as Administrator, had 
the privilege of being the celebrant. Both years we had the Mandatum 
after the homily, and it seemed to us just to be the setting for the cere- 
mony, to have it at the time our Lord washed His apostles’ feet, at the 
Last Supper itself. This is a great improvement on the old idea of making 
it a separate ceremony carried out in no way in conjunction with the 
Mass. I chose my twelve men from those who, in some sense, best 
represented the apostles. They were men who did something to help the 
priests in their work for the Church. Such were members of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, school teachers, sacristans, apostolic minded 
Catholic doctors, etc. I should have liked to have included the servers 
and choir men, but all were obviously otherwise occupied at the time. 
We had them all sitting in the somewhat elevated sanctuary, kept the 
servers well back so that people could see the ceremony, and having 
made clear why we did the rite, and that it was for the advantage of those 
who only looked as well as for those who took part, got the people to 
join in the Ubi Caritas as well as they could. It did not take long, and 
could not be said to hold up the Mass unduly. But it did make the whole 
thing much more like the Last Supper. . . .” 
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“  . . Ours is a farming community, and hence the Last Supper Mass 
in the evening involves considerable inconvenience for my parishioners, 
especially if the entire family wishes to receive holy Communion — 
and they do. So last year we tried a parish potluck supper in the church 
hall, after the services, which proved so successful that we are repeating 
this year. This gives them a chance to do their chores, get to Mass at 
6:30 and then eat at 7:30, after which they can get in a period of adora- 
tion before returning to their farms.” 

“. . . Our parish has a large territory with six mission churches. It 
is impossible, due to distance and road conditions, for the faithful in 
the mission places to attend the functions in the parish church. To give 
them at least some sort of common worship on Good Friday, I organized 
the following service in each mission church. The lay leaders were 
specially instructed. (1) Prayer of introduction, from the rite (lst 
Reader). — (2) Reading of the Passion (2nd Reader; it would have 
been more effective if three men had done this. — (3) The Solemn 
Prayers (1st Reader). — (4) Veneration of the Cross: two altar boys 
held the unveiled Cross at the altar rail; two others held candles. During 
the veneration, the readers read the Reproaches. — (5) Spiritual Com- 
munion. A reader read a prayer of spiritual Communion, including the 
Our Father which all said aloud. — (6) Stations of the Cross. People 
here are accustomed to and want this revered devotion on Good Friday. 
— (7) Prayers of thanksgiving, as contained in the new Ordo. Accord- 


ing to reports from the people, the service in each case was very im- 


999 


pressive and beautiful — ‘although we missed our priest. 

“. . . The Easter Vigil has not drawn the crowds as have the Thurs- 
day and Friday services. Its length, and the consequent loss of sleep, 
deter the less zealous; and it will need years of constant and patient 
instruction to make our people realize that it is a much more important 
service than the popular Christmas midnight Mass. We planned our 
lenten instruction to stress the importance of the Vigil as the climax 
of the entire Week and of the year. And as a final encouragement, we 
carried the following paragraph in our Palm Sunday bulletin: ‘We gather 
in church late on Holy Saturday night — 10:30 p.mM.—to begin the 
first service of Easter, the solemn Easter Vigil . . . This is not merely 
a midnight Mass like that at Christmas. A vigil is a night-watch; a 
period of watching and praying, and is directly related to the Mass that 
follows — that is, the Vigil and the Mass are to be considered one serv- 
ice. To miss the Easter Vigil is to miss the meaning of Easter. This is 
the climax of the entire liturgical year. No other ceremonies are as full 
of meaning and impressive as these. We would suggest a little rest in 
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the afternoon or early evening of Holy Saturday, so as to be alert for 
this night-watch.’” 

“. . . By Eastertime, we can be reasonably sure of mild weather. We 
therefore planned a blessing of the fire which would not soon be for- 
gotten by our people — not just a piddling little charcoal fire in a tin 
can, lit with a cigarette lighter, in the vestibule. The help of the boy 
scouts was enlisted, for gathering wood, piling it in a somewhat higher 
spot in the contiguous school yard, and lighting it from flint. Parish 
interest became aroused, and increased through explanations in the 
parish bulletin. A large crowd was therefore present for the Vigil Service 
— from the very beginning — including the parish members of the fire 
department! A loudspeaker and a spotlight helped to let everyone know 
what was going on. The Lumen Christi really carried conviction in the 
subsequent procession and general lighting of candles. The dictionary 
defines a bonfire as ‘a large fire built in the open air‘as an expression of 
public joy.’ What more appropriate occasion can we have than Easter 
night to ‘baptize’ it for Christian purposes!” 

“, . . Although booklets are passed out to all who attend the Vigil 
Service, the Easter Vigil is the one event of the year that demands a 
priest-commentator, who will very briefly point up the meaning of the 
rites, encourage all to join in the responses, prayers and songs — and 
thereby, incidentally, also make the service seem shorter and more 
attractive. Our parish has two curates. But we decided that an under- 


standing participation by the people was more important than the 
additional solemnity of a service cum ministris. So we took advantage 
of the new ‘intermediate rite’ with deacon, and the third priest was 
generally helpful with the servers as unofficial MC and as commentator 
—over a loudspeaker placed to one side of the Communion rail. It 


” 


worked out so well that we’re doing it again this year. . . . 

“. . . After the first year, the Vigil had been losing ground in our 
parish, despite instructions and ferverinos at lenten devotions and in 
the parish bulletin. We are blessed (?) with a heritage of multiple 
societies. Last year we therefore also worked through them, to stir up 
interest in this climax of the Church year. The members were them- 
selves held responsible to study up the meaning of the Vigil (readings 
were suggested, and made available), and to discuss it at their meetings. 
Some of the college graduates tackled Bouyer’s Paschal Mystery — and 
were enthusiastic. One society even furnished the Holy Week explana- 
tions in the parish bulletin. The result? A much bigger crowd on Easter 
night, and eager to take part. Active participation in the learning process 
would seem as necessary as in the church services.” 
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IT CAN BE DONE! 


OU have to go to congregation Holy 
Week practice? What’s that?” 

Members of our parish, a village of 3,000 suburban to the See City, 
were asked this on a number of occasions during the lenten seasons of 
1956 and 1957. Many parishes, even metropolitan ones, had never 
heard of any program to prepare the laity for an active and intellectual 
participation in the rites of Holy Week, we discovered in surprise. 

It had been late for much preparation when the Restored Holy Week 
Order came out in Lent, 1956, and our pastor asked his assistant, Father 
M., a determined promoter of the liturgical movement, to prepare the 
congregation. 

Father called practices for 45 minute periods after each of the three 
lenten devotions on Wednesday and Friday evenings and Sunday after- 
noons. Perhaps 200 persons from the 800 families turned out at various 
times for this “revolutionary” undertaking. 

“Priests and people must do their best to carry out our Holy Father’s 
wishes,” Father told us. 

The school children’s choir, directed by a School Sister of Notre 
Dame, worked quickly and hard to learn the complete services for the 
Second Sunday of Passiontide, Holy Thursday, Good Friday, and the 
Easter Vigil, and to help teach the congregation its parts and responses. 
Father led the people from the sanctuary and included explanations of 
the liturgy in the lessons. 

As Holy Week neared, he prepared mimeographed sheets which were 
distributed with the Sunday bulletin to explain the new liturgy to the 
congregation at large. Tabulated directions for each of the four days 
were also mimeographed for general distribution. 

When the great liturgical “dramas” were presented, the trained 
parishioners scattered among the congregation, and we had a tremendous 
religious experience which would never have been possible otherwise. 

Prior to the second lenten season, Father included in his extra efforts 
to educate the laity a careful study of Father Howell’s Of Sacraments 
and Sacrifice by the 160 members of the 15 Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine discussion clubs. 

Father M.’s liturgical efforts did not stop after Holy Week. The 90 
altar boys were re-outfitted properly and identically ; trained thoroughly 


*Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to Wor- 
SHIP will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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with frequent instruction and practice; and received and invested in 
special ceremony. 

The children were taught the liturgy in the parochial school which 
enrolls 600, and they, as well as others, were urged and instructed to 
better use of the missal. The children’s choir became more and more 
proficient in singing the Gregorian chant. 

When our new school building was dedicated, everyone in attendance 
was given a 3-page mimeographed program of the service in the 
vernacular. 

Father wrote his own narrative for a Demonstration of the Mass 
which he read, assisted by the other curate at the improvised altar and 
the pastor reading the Mass propers, when general demonstrations were 
given. 

He enlisted the aid of seamstresses of the parish in sewing a set of 
beautiful antependiums for the main altar. 

Among these and countless other things, we will never forget his per- 
sonal dignity of action and devotion in offering the holy Sacrifice. When- 
ever possible, he allowed the worshippers the intimate union with the 
Sacrifice through Communion with the newly-consecrated Hosts. 

Father received his first pastoral appointment a few months ago. At 
his farewell, our pastor said, “Sometimes Father seemed to go over- 
board, but we would never have mastered the Holy Week liturgy 
without him.” 


This year the people of small rural X-town are saying, “What is Holy 
Week practice?” and Father is devising ways of teaching them. 

Gratefully, I dedicate this report to him and all priests who are work- 
ing to help the laity better to understand and to unite themselves with 
the liturgy of the Church. 

He is gone but rich blessings of Christ have overflowed “down the 
collar of his robe” and been absorbed by us. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — Rev. Paschal 
Botz, O.S.B., is the editor of Sponsa Regis and a faculty member of our 
major seminary at St. John’s. —— Rev. John Hofinger, S.J., a disciple of 
Fr. Jungmann and one of the foremost authorities on modern catechetics, 
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is now stationed at the Institute for Mission Apologetics in Manila. His 
book, The Art of Teaching Christian Doctrine, was published by the 
Notre Dame University Press in 1956. The present article is a chapter 
of his forthcoming book, Liturgy: The Life of the Missions, to be pub- 
lished by the same Press early this summer. — Rev. Andrew M. Greeley 
is a curate of Christ the King Church, Chicago. — Rev. Bruce Vawter, 
C.M., author of A Path through Genesis, has recently returned to the 
U.S. from advanced Scripture studies in Rome. — Rev. David Michael 
Stanley, S.J., teaches Scripture at the Jesuit Seminary in Toronto. — 
Rev. Joseph Kellner, S.J., is associated with Fr. Hofinger at the Mission 
Apologetics Institute in Manila. — Rev. Robert Hayburn is archdiocesan 
director of music in San Francisco.— Rev. Frederick R. McManus 
joined the canon law faculty of The Catholic University in Washington 
at the semester. 


Our cover design: “I am with you.” Father Daniélou in his Bible and 
Liturgy (pp. 101-105) presents patristic evidence that Josue’s crossing 
of the Jordan typifies Christian baptism. Gregory of Nyssa, e.g., writing 
of baptism, says: “Imitate Jesus (Josue) . . . carry the Gospel as he 
carried the ark. Leave the desert, that is to say, sin. Cross the Jordan. 
Hasten towards life according to Christ, toward the land which bears 
the fruit of joy.” And again: “Josue, in setting up the twelve stones in 
the stream, clearly prefigures the twelve apostles, the ministers of bap- 
tism.” Fr. Daniélou quotes only Eastern Fathers, of the Alexandrian 
tradition. Ambrose too, however, echoes the same view in his hymn for 
Epiphany, J/luminans altissimus: “On the present day You consecrated 
by mystic baptism Jordan’s streaming waters that were once turned back 
on the third day.” On that occasion, God spoke to Josue: “I shall exalt 
you ... and I am with you” (Jos. 3:7) —words that apply equally 
and even more aptly to the baptized. 


Another papal statement of 1957 that might be added to Fr. Ellard’s 
list in the January issue is a paragraph from The Holy Father’s address 
to the World Congress of the Lay Apostolate on October 6: 

“The apostolic spirit takes root in the heart of the child not only at 
school but long before the school age and is engendered by the care of 
the mother herself. The child will learn how to pray at Mass and offer 
the Sacrifice with an intention which embraces the whole world and 
above all the important interests of the Church. Examining his con- 
science concerning his duties toward his neighbor, he will not only ask 
himself, ‘Have I done harm to my neighbor?’ but will also ask, ‘Have 
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I shown him the way which leads to God, to Christ, to the Church and 
to salvation?’ ” 

Holy Mass is “the source of all holiness” (secret of the feast of St. 
Ignatius of Loyola, July 31). It is in the celebration of the Eucharist 
that we can most effectively put on the mind and heart of Christ, because 
He there unites us to Himself to the extent that we eliminate the 
hindrances to union; to the extent that we join ourselves to His will 
— which embraces all mankind. If active participation doesn’t widen 
our horizons and hearts, it has not been “intelligent” participation. The 
Eucharist, by definition, is the sacrament of fraternal charity. 

In the very first non-Scriptural description that we have of the celebra- 
tion of Mass, by St. Justin Martyr in the second century, we already find 
a summary statement of every Mass’s intentions: “We offer prayers in 
common both for ourselves, and for the person who has received illumi- 
nation (baptism), and for all others everywhere” (First Apology, 65). 
In terms of today’s parish, this means: for the parish family, for those 
members of the parish who have some title to be specially remembered, 
and for the whole Church and the entire human race. The “solemn 
prayers” of Good Friday which make these intentions more explicit are 
the Church’s yardstick of whether our wills at Mass are according to 
the will of Christ. 

We in America are apt to boast about generosity being a peculiarly 
national characteristic. If that be so, then there would seem to be a 
providential natural foundation for a sound spirituality centering in the 
Eucharist: for the supernatural builds on nature and perfects it. The 
Holy Father’s exhortation should therefore be especially pertinent to us. 

But how successful have we been in transmuting native generosity 
into a conscious and all-including charity through holy Mass? Is the task 
even well begun? Are we even sufficiently aware that it needs doing? 
Not if the average priest’s Mass-intention book is a fair test. But if our 
people so rarely even think of having Masses offered “for civil authori- 
ties,” “for all in holy orders and in religion,” “for the unity of the 
Church,” “for unbelievers,” “for the conversion of the Jews” (has any 
priest reader of WorRSHIP ever received a stipend for this last intention?) 
— it seems likely that we have failed to teach them the Mass however 
heartily they join in the responses. 


A step in the right direction that could be imitated elsewhere without 
much difficulty is the new bulletin on church music issued by the Fargo 
diocesan director of music, Mr. William Weiler. Called Music Matters, 
it is a mimeographed newsletter, contains suggestions and invites dis- 
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cussion about the problems confronting the average parish choir and 
congregation, and is sent to every pastor and choir director of the diocese. 
In his letter introducing the first issue, Bishop Dworschak writes : 

“Sometimes we hear severe criticism of parish choirs. But considering 
how little help we have been able to give and how few people have had 
the advantage of any real training in choral work and liturgical music, 
I marvel at how much is so often accomplished, and wonder just how 
they do it! God bless our choir members, directors and organists for 
their patience and willingness to bring sacrifice. We hope that gradually 
we can develop a program under the leadership of Mr. Weiler through 
which we can provide the help to pastors and parish choirs that is so 
badly needed to bring liturgical music in the diocese up to the required 
standard.” 


We regret that the illustrations for Miss Adé Bethune’s article in our 
February issue (“God the Father in Christian Art”) arrived too late for 
publication. They will however appear as a “picture story” in the Easter 
issue of The Catholic Art Quarterly (52 Thames St., Newport, R.I.). 


Our apologies to Mr. Justus George Lawler for the typographical 
error in his article “The Dawn of the Sacred,” which appeared in the 
February issue. The line at the top of page 139 should read “For, a theol- 
ogy which contemns human nature . . .” instead of “For, a theology 


” 


which condemns human nature... 


Considerable publicity has been given to the Holy Father’s remarks, 
in his talk to the World Congress of the Lay Apostolate, about the 
restoration of a functional diaconate: 

“We know that some thinking is being done at present about the intro- 
duction of a diaconate conceived as an ecclesiastical function independ- 
ent of the priesthood. The idea, today at least, is not yet ripe. Should 
the idea ripen some day, . . . this diaconate would take its place with 
the priesthood in the distinctions which We have just indicated” (between 
holy orders and the lay state). 

In the preceding paragraph he had stated: “We have not yet con- 
sidered the ordinations which precede the priesthood and which in the 
present practice of the Church are only conferred as a preparation 
toward ordination to the priesthood. The role attached to minor orders 
has for a long time been played by laymen.” 
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In discussing the restoration of an active diaconate (or minor orders), 
the pastoral advantages are usually cited, especially for mission areas. 
The case of convert clergymen, however, who have dedicated their lives 
to the ministry of souls — for which alone they have been trained, and 
in which they are eager to continue as Catholics — offers another reason 
to weigh the possibility of such a change in the Church’s discipline. 

It is interesting to discover that thinking along these lines was going 
on in America a hundred years before the presently new discussion. 
Archbishop Francis Patrick Kenrick of Baltimore, writing to Bernard 
Smith, O.S.B. (his agent in Rome) on March 13, 1853, quotes a letter 
from Bishop Martin J. Spalding, then ordinary of Louisville: 

“Dr. O’Connor [Michael O’Connor, bishop of Pittsburgh, in all likeli- 
hood], who is here at present, suggested that the conversion of Dr. Ives 
[Levi Silliman Ives, Protestant Episcopal bishop of North Carolina, con- 
verted in 1852] being likely to be followed by that of many others, it 
would be well to make such arrangement by which their position might 
in some degree be maintained and support afforded them. It has appeared 
to us, that if they were allowed on receiving minor orders, to receive the 
name of Catechists, and to preach without stole, it would save them 
the great humiliation they feel in being mere laymen, & give them some 
claim for support. Dr. Ives himself deserves special consideration. After 
twenty one years of administration with the episcopal title, he has come 
with child-like sympathy to the Church, and broken the chains which 
kept soi-disant bishops from our communion. He is praised for learning 
and unblemished morals, & is only reproachable for vacillation when his 
views were undefined. In considering what was done in time of St. 
Augustine to facilitate the return of the Donatists to the Church, I 
incline strongly to think that when a Protestant bishop comes to us, he 
might on receiving minor orders be allowed a place of honor in the 
Sanctuary near the Diocesan, & in a case like that of Dr. Ives, where 
there is no bishop in the State, I think that an Apostolic Dispensation 
might be granted to enable him to act as Vicar General, although con- 
tinuing to live as a married man. This is a somewhat bold project, but it 
might result in numerous accessions to the Church . . . ” (Section 5 of 
Reel 5 of Smith Papers, microfilm). 

A bold project, indeed. But less so, and therefore perhaps more gen- 
erally feasible, than the solution to the problem arrived at in the recent 
ordination to the priesthood of several married convert Lutheran clergy- 
men in Germany. 
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Courses leading to the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees, in programs of theol- 
ogy, sacred Scripture and religious instruction, will continue to be offered 
this summer by the department of religious education at the Catholic 
University of America. Of particular interest to WorsHIP readers should 
be the presence of visiting instructor Fr. John J. Quinn of the College 
of New Rochelle, N.Y., who will teach one course in “The Sacred 
Liturgy in Religious Instruction” and another in “The Sacramental 
Principle in Christian Life.” Other members of the staff will be Frs. 
David M. Stanley, S.J., of Toronto and Bruce Vawter, C.M., of St. 
Thomas Seminary, Denver, both familiar to readers of this review and 
to a much wider scholarly public; they will build on a groundwork in 
biblical studies laid last summer by Msgr. P. W. Skehan and Frs. Edward 
Siegman, C.PP.S., and Roderick MacKenzie, S.J. Courses in theology 
this summer will be presented by Fr. Gerard Owens, C.SS.R., and Fr. 
Gregory Stevens, O.S.B., while Fr. Patrick W. Gearty will lecture on the 
social teaching of the Church. All of the above instruction will be in 
conjunction with the work of the members of the department, of which 
Fr. Gerard S. Sloyan, another faithful co-worker of WorRSsHIP, serves as 


head. 


The liturgy program of the summer session at Notre Dame University 
under the direction of Fr. Michael Mathis, C.S.C., boasts of an excep- 
tionally strong faculty this year, including five visiting professors from 
abroad (June 20 to August 5). Fr. Hofinger, S.J., returns to give courses 
on the kerygmatic approach for clerics, and for teachers; Fr. Joseph 
Goldbrunner, the depth psychologist who collaborated on the famous 
German Catechism, is lecturing on pastoral care for the individual, and 
on catechetical method in the liturgy; the basic course in liturgy will 
again be offered by Rev. Cornelius Bouman, who is also teaching a 
course on the Mother of God in the liturgy; Fr. Boniface Luykx, 
O.Praem., will treat of the divine office; and Miss Christine Mohrman, 
the noted authority on Christian Latinity, besides giving an “intensive 
course” in that subject, will study the ordinary of the Mass philologically. 
The chant and its basic role in the liturgy will as usual be expertly taken 
care of by Dom Ermin Vitry and his assistants, Sister Pudentiana and 
Miss Helen Walsh, while Dr. Lazenby will teach classical Latin and 


Greek. 


The question of the permissibility of an “English dialogue Mass” has 
repeatedly been raised in recent years by priests planning to introduce 
congregational participation. Father J. B. O’Connell, author of The 
Celebration of Mass and regular contributor to the “Questions and 
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Answers” section of the English Clergy Review, in reply to the inquiry: 
“Is it permissible to have the Ordo and Canon of Mass read aloud in 
English during the celebration of Mass?”, first quotes the S.R.C. decree 
of 1922, and then continues: 

“The secret, then, and the entire Canon may not be recited aloud in 
any language. Regarding the Order of Mass, there is no direct prohibition 
against having the prayers read aloud during Mass (excepting the se- 
cret), but this practice is, obviously, undesirable while the priest is 
reciting aloud a prayer (the collect, Pater noster, or postcommunion) on 
behalf of all present. Until such time as the Holy See permits the instruc- 
tional parts of the pre-Mass (the epistle and gospel) to be read by the 
celebrant in the vernacular, it would seem to be a useful practice to have 
them read by a competent reader for the benefit of the congrega- 
tion. . . . When these (the texts of the liturgy) are read aloud (apart 
from the secret and the Canon) they are not regarded as part of the liturgy 
but as a private act of devotion” (pp. 112f., February 1957). 

The issue is that of legitimacy — and, as translated in terms of Ameri- 
can conditions, of expediency — and not of what might be objectively 
preferable (cf. Fr. Howell’s article in our November issue). 


Fr. O’Connell’s very next reply in the same issue will also interest 
many of our readers. The question: “Recently His Eminence Cardinal 
Lercaro, archbishop of Bologna, obtained permission from the Holy 
See to omit after a private Mass at which a homily was preached the 
Leonine prayers. May this permission be regarded as an extensive inter- 
pretation of the rubrics concerning these prayers (as some think) so 
that others may avail themselves of this privilege?” 

The answer: “Unfortunately it would seem not. The rescript of 
S.R.C., dated 22 July 1955, applies only to the diocese of Bologna. 
S.R.C. hedged the affirmative reply around with restrictions: ‘Using the 
faculties granted it by His Holiness, the S.R.C. cordially grants the re- 
quest as a special favor in view of the specific circumstances cited’ (the 
necessity of increasing religious instruction and the fitness of not length- 
ening Mass). It is to be hoped that for the good reasons given for his 
request by the Cardinal other Ordinaries may think fit to seek a similar 
rescript; or, better still, that the Holy See may extend the favor to all 
churches of the Roman rite.” 


Fr. O’Connell’s hope is shared by others, and has been voiced in 
various journals, including Ephemerides Liturgicae itself. In an article 
on “Catechesis and the Scriptural Readings of Mass” (1956, pp. 370— 
374), Fr. Corrado Bafile first of all comes to the conclusion that the 
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faithful in our day can normally be reached with systematic instructions 
only during the Sunday Masses. But sermons during Mass should have 
the character of homilies ; they should be related to the Mass texts. Hence 
the desirability of a greater variety of gospel and epistle readings. He 
quotes with approval the principles underlying the several proposals for 
a three or four year cycle of scriptural readings that have appeared in 
European liturgical circles.} 

Since, however, the close scheduling of Sunday Masses in large 
parishes always crowds the time for sermons, he suggests that on Sundays 
and holy days when there is a sermon (and in order to encourage sub- 
stantial sermons) the Mass ritual be shortened somewhat by the omis- 
sion of some secondary elements. This would mean an extension of the 
principle already applied in the 1955 decree “On the Simplification of 
the Rubrics” which limits the number of collects, secrets and postcom- 
munions in public Masses. Other parts that could be left out: the Judica 
psalm at the beginning of Mass, the verses of the Lavabo psalm, the last 
gospel, and the Leonine prayers after Mass. “In a future liturgical 
reform” (of the missal) , he writes, “of which the decree on the simplifica- 
tion of the rubrics and the new Holy Week Ordo seem to be no more 
than forerunners, though admittedly very important in their own right, 
account should be taken of the pastoral requirements of catechesis. To 
this end, it would undoubtedly be desirable to restore, as far as possible, 
its basic didactic function to the Mass of the Catechumens.” 


The author strongly condemns the practice sometimes resorted to of 
one priest preaching while another is celebrating the Mass: “The result 
usually is that the faithful follow neither the Mass nor the sermon. . . . 
It shows lack of respect due to the august Sacrifice, and goes counter 
to that liturgical formation of the faithful which is so much needed” — 
and which is the express objective of Mediator Dei. 


Several new publications by the Liturgical Press will give excellent 
assistance in the ever-new obligation to prepare ourselves and our 
people for profiting more deeply from the experience of Holy Week: 


*G. Frénaud, “Les péricopes évangéliques dominicales et fériales,” in 
Liturgisches Jahrbuch, 4 (1954) 210-29; R.-J. Hesbert, “Les séries d’évan- 
giles des dimanches aprés la Pentecdte,” in Maison-Dieu, 46 (1956) 35-59; 
H. Kahlefeld, “Ordo lectionum Missae,” in Liturgisches Jahrbuch, 3 (1953) 
54-59; Idem., “Ordo lectionum Missae,” in Atti del II Convegno interna- 
zionale di studi liturgici, Lugano 14-16 September 1953, pp. 209-219; H. 
Schuermann, “Eine dreijaehrige Perikopenordnung fuer Sonn- und Feiertage,” 
in Liturgisches Jahrbuch, 2 (1952) 58-72; E. Stommel, “Messperikopen,” in 
Trierer Theol. Zeitschrift, 61 (1952) 205-213. Cf. also “Conclusions of the 
Third Congress, Lugano, 1953,” in Worship, 28 (1954) 162-165. 
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The Meaning of Holy Week ($1.00), by Rev. William O’Shea, S.S.; 
and Lent and Holy Week in the Home (pamphlet, 10 cents), by Emer- 
son and Arleen Hynes. The two standard helps of previous years are 
available in enlarged and revised editions: Holy Week and Easter (90 
cents), by Rev. Jean Gaillard, O.S.B.; and Preparing for Easter (65 
cents), by Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J. And Volumes II and III of Fr. Pius 
Parsch’s The Church’s Year of Grace (Septuagesima to Holy Saturday ; 
Easter to Pentecost) can be had in paper covers at $2.75 each. 


Perils of the vernacular (as seen by a correspondent in the London 
Catholic Herald): “. . . illiterates who compose the English of our 
prayerbooks. One could go through the alphabet but the letter A would 
exhaust a whole page. Four examples only: Amabilis does not mean 
amiable, admirabilis does not mean admirable, assumptio does not mean 
assumption and, vilest of all, apparitio does not mean apparition (a hor- 
rid idea) but simply, appearance. . . . The people who sell us mer- 
chandise of this quality, however beautifully they print and bind it, 
should see their confessors.” 


Good, Bad and Different: — An editorial brief by “Jotter” in the 
London Catholic Herald of February 22 quotes Paris-Match to the effect 
that “the Congregation of Rites is preparing a complete recasting of the 
Missal for 1960. In the Mass there will be more room for the participa- 
tion of the faithful.” That a commission is working at a revision of the 
Missal is certain; this is the first time however, so far as we know, that 
anyone has ventured to name a date for its appearance. By the very 
nature of things this can, at best, be no more than an educated guess. 
But we are tempted to add: Se non é vero, é ben sperato. 

“There was a time, not so very long ago, when one might hear dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics boast that they ‘knew nothing about liturgy.’ 
They would say it with an air of superiority, implying that that science 
might well be left to cranks and faddists. It is true that at that time the 
word ‘liturgy’ was taken to be the synonym of rubrics, but even so, such 
a boast should have been as shocking as if a barrister were to declare he 
knew nothing of the Law” (Canon Ronald Pilkington, in a report on 
the Assisi Congress in Westminster Cathedral Chronicle). 

— “Only the Godparents and one parent come to the Baptism. 
There is no room for grandparents and children. Baptism is a Sacra- 
ment and not a family reunion” (Notice in a parish bulletin). 

— “Mass is said quickly in the churches (of the U.S.), all the Latin 
and the English prayers and the sermons and the hymns of the Children 
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are American. I heard a lot of innocent Children sing the Stabat Mater 
in American: 

Stairbaist Maiturr Dorlawrawzer 

Juxter Crutch’m Jackrimmawawzer, etc. 
It moved me to tears of tenderness for I felt then the Faith to be truly 
universal” (Hilaire Belloc in a letter to Maurice Baring, quoted in the 
London Tablet). 


RESPONSES 


HOLY WEEK 

In the new Holy Week Order, the rubrics sometimes direct that the 
responses be made by “all” ; at other times there is no specific reference 
to the faithful. Should the people make all the simple responses? 

Yes, all the simple responses pertain to the people and they should be 
allowed and encouraged to make them. This applies to all the Holy Week 
Masses and services. It is evident from the purpose of the restoration, to 
offer the faithful a “living participation” in the principal services of the 
Church year. 

In printing a liturgical book like the Order of Holy Week, it is not 
always convenient or even necessary to indicate every single instance of 
popular participation — just as often enough it is unnecessary, for ex- 
ample, to spell out the conclusion of prayers. The Holy Week text simply 
puts into practical directions what St. Pius X, Pius XI, and Pius XII 
have been urging these many years, namely, that the whole body of the 
faithful should “answer the prayers of the minister of Jesus Christ and 
also sing the liturgical chant” (Mediator Dei, § 105, America Press ed.). 

Of course this does not impose any new obligation upon the individual 
member of the congregation to make a particular response. Yet it would 
be wrong to deprive the faithful of their right to respond; they are 
members of the Body of Christ, appointed to give worship to God — and 
the Holy See has specified one of the ways in which the people should 
fulfill their office. So far as Holy Week is concerned, those who have the 
care of souls have a duty to instruct the faithful beforehand so that they 
may take their proper part in the rites with intelligence and devotion 
(Instruction of S.R.C., November 16, 1955). 

Two further observations may be made: In the choice of Holy Week 
booklets for the congregation, parish priests should select only those 
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which encourage the people to make all these responses. Among the 
several good booklets available, that published by the Liturgical Press, 
The Masses of Holy Week and the Easter Vigil, may be most highly 
recommended. 

It would be a mistake to think that the popular singing of the re- 
sponses and the like should be confined to Holy Week. The restoration 
is intended, in this particular, to be the model of the rest of the year. 
The faithful should be permitted, instructed, and urged to sing the 
responses throughout the year; Amen and Et cum spiritu tuo are surely 
not beyond the capacity of any congregation. 


Is any special permission now required for the celebration of the Holy 
Week services in convent chapels, etc.? 

No, the Holy See has removed any restrictions formerly in effect and 
the rites may be held in all churches, public oratories, and semi-public 
oratories (S.R.C., February 1, 1957). Convent chapels ordinarily fall 
into the third category; a semi-public oratory is one set up for the use 
of a particular community or body and the faithful in general need not 
be admitted to it (canon 1188, §2, n. 2). 

If priest, deacon, and subdeacon are available, the services should be 
celebrated solemnly, even in chapels (S.R.C., November 16, 1955). If 
not, the rites may be celebrated according to the simple rite, with no 
additional permission needed. 

When a second priest or deacon is present (in addition to the cele- 
brant), he takes the part of deacon in the rites, even though there is no 
subdeacon (S.R.C., February 1, 1957). This last is the so-called “inter- 
mediate rite”; it is intended to add solemnity, to reduce the texts and 
duties of the celebrant, and so to distinguish more carefully and evident- 
ly the priestly functions of the celebrant. 

It is now strictly forbidden to use the simple rites of Holy Week in 
any place unless (a) there are sufficient servers (a minimum of three for 
the Second Sunday of Passiontide and Holy Thursday; a minimum of 
four for Good Friday and the Easter Vigil); and (b) these servers are 
carefully instructed in their duties (S.R.C., February 1, 1957). 

This is a statement of the law, with its very wide permission. But 
another question arises: Is it advisable or suitable for the services to be 
held, for example, in the chapel of a parish convent? 

In the case of convents of religious which are entirely distinct from 
any parish or public church — such as colleges, motherhouses, institu- 
tions of many kinds — it is both convenient and proper for the com- 
munity to assist at the services in the chapel. 
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On the other hand, it is more desirable for the teaching sisters who 
live in parish convents to take part in the public parochial celebration. 
Just by their presence, they show their important place in the parish com- 
munity, they encourage the faithful and especially the children, and they 
themselves may better appreciate the structure of the Mystical Body at 
worship. 

If, then, it is a matter of choice, the parish sisters (or brothers) -will 
do better to take their full part in the parish services, although the law 
permits the rites in the semi-public oratory of the convent. To assist at 
the rites twice, in the convent and in the parish church, would be obvi- 
ously unsuitable— the Holy See has made it clear that the single and 
common celebration of these days should be preserved, and allows 
additional Masses on Holy Thursday, for example, only to satisfy the 
needs of those unable to assist at the principal Mass of the Lord’s 


Supper. 


In chanting the litany of the saints at the Easter Vigil, should the first 
five invocations be repeated or doubled? 

No, these introductory invocations are sung only once on this occa- 
sion, and may be alternated between the chanters and the people. The 
direction given in the Order of Holy Week applies to all the invocations 
of the litany: “. . . the litanies of the saints are chanted (without, how- 
ever, being doubled). . . .” 

It is true that on some occasions these introductory invocations are 
to be doubled, even though the other invocations are simply given a 
response by the people. Thus, the Roman Ritual (tit. V, c. 7, n. 4) directs 
this for the Forty Hours Devotion; likewise the appendix to the Roman 
Antiphonal gives it as a general rule for the chanted litanies. 

In these cases, however, the doubling of the introductory invocations 
is clearly indicated by the sign of repetition, ij. This is not found in the 
text of the litany of the saints given in the Order of Holy Week. A simi- 
lar situation, with regard to pontifical services, is explained by Mon- 
signor Nabuco in these words: “The beginning of the litanies up to 
Christe, exaudi nos is not doubled, for the duplication is not prescribed 
by the rubrics of the Roman Pontifical or Roman Ritual, even though 
there is mention of it in the appendix of the day Antiphonal” (Pontifi- 
calis Romani Expositio, I, 19). 

Unless some change in the Holy Week text is introduced by the Holy 
See, none of the litany invocations at the Easter Vigil is to be repeated or 
doubled. 

Frederick R. McManus 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


SOUND INDIVIDUALISM? 


To the Editor: —I read Mrs. Ryan’s letter in the January issue with 
great interest and find myself in agreement with everything she says. I 
would however like to append two observations. 

The relationship between individual and society is always a delicate 
balance. If the tension on one side becomes too strong the entire social 
mechanism will be disrupted. Hence for every false individualism there 
is a corresponding false communitarianism. The atomic individualism 
of the nineteenth century and the “Lonely Crowds” of the twentieth are 
but different sides of the same coin. So liturgical individualism has 
implicit within itself a false communitarianism— a mass passivity in 
which no one wishes to speak out or sing out because no one else is 
speaking or singing. In fact, “lonely crowd” would be a good way to 
describe many a Sunday congregation. 

Thus it is a dangerous oversimplification to imagine that emphasis on 
social worship can lead to a false collectivism of which we are now free. 
Even now we are plagued by a false collectivism — one of passive silence. 
The liturgical individualist imagines that he is free and independent in 
his prayer; actually he is often merely a victim of mass lethargy. He is 
a slave of his own isolation. There are other forms of false collectivism; 
the Pope has spoken out against them in Mediator Dei. We must guard 
against them, but we must not imagine that the individualist — whatever 
his faults — is at least free. For, as Pére de Lubac has said, man is most 
fully human and most completely free when he is an intelligently inte- 
grated member of a rational society. 

Secondly, Mrs. Ryan’s analysis of the “religion as a means” attitude is 
very useful. Some enterprising social psychologist could probably make 
a very interesting study of the elements of a magical attitude present in 
many of our religious practices. However, even those of us who are 
relatively free from this false view of religion as a quid pro quo dealing 
with the Almighty, are still plagued by the subconscious individualism 
which comes from centuries of doing very little in church except being 
present. It is still very hard for us to “pray and sing at the same time.” 
Chicago Rev. Andrew M. Greeley 


FROM OUR MAILBAG 


In conducting church choir I am using your manual The Masses of Holy 
Week and the Easter Vigil. 1 like the book very much with only one 
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exception, namely, I and the members of the choir resent references to 
such terms as the Jewish children, Moses, Aaron, David, etc. It seems to 
me that we are glorifying the Jewish nation in our churches. Can’t these 
references be eliminated from our prayerbooks? I think they could and 
should. Please take this into consideration for future editions. 

Winnipeg A.M.H. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


RICHES DESPISED. A Study of the Roots of Religion. By Rev. Conrad 
Pepler, O.P. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1957. Pp. 181. Cloth, $3.25. 

Father Pepler’s purpose, to demonstrate the essential interdependence 
of nature and super-nature, is admirable. Furthermore, many of his 
sentiments have the ring of memorable truth about them: “The Incar- 
nation is grace made physical” (p. 13); “A supernatural religion must 
also be a natural religion” (p. 35). He recognizes a certain normalcy in 
rural occupations, but disclaims any romantic inclination to lament the 
industrial complexus of present-day civilization. 

Despite such laudable qualities, the book he has written suffers two 
major weaknesses which severely limit its value. 

The author’s definition of Nature, essential to an understanding of 
the book, is obscured by the introduction of quotations the purpose of 
which he fails to make clear. After discoursing on the “Peasant Religion” 
(his term for religious life rooted in the verities of Mother Nature), the 
“Industrial Man,” the problem of mass separation from “natural” real- 
ities and its solution, the author draws his book to a close without either 
satisfactory summary or conclusion. 

In the absence of any final assessment by the author, the reader will 
draw his own conclusions, and here the second weakness of the book 
proves crucial. Despite occasional disavowals, the whole tone of Fr. 
Pepler’s book suggests that he believes proper Catholic life can survive 
only in a medieval economy. “The Christian religion cannot exist norm- 
ally and as an integral part of society in the artificiality of modern 
civilization” (p. 174). In what the “artificiality of modern civilization” 
consists, the reader can gather from the antidotes the author proposes. 
Christian sanity will be restored when man once again eats whole-wheat 
loaves, takes his meals ceremoniously (“The sign of a gentleman is said 
to be that he uses the butter knife even when alone — that is the sort 
of man who finds an easy entry into the Eucharist”), goes about the 
countryside miming and tumbling for the jollity of it, and rehabilitates 
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monastic ruins in the Hebrides or follows the pattern of the ancient 
monastic way of life elsewhere. The consequence will be that man again 
lives in harmony with “the music of the spheres” (p. 104), again sympa- 
thizes with the elemental land “throbbing beneath his feet” (p. 57), 
again plays out his life in rhythm with “the divine orchestra of the 
universe” (p. 87). 

The astonished reader will wonder whether Fr. Pepler realizes that 
this language summons up the ghosts of philosophers irrevocably dead 
and philosophies out-dated these many centuries. This is not even Words- 
worthian romanticism but the animism of the pre-scientific renaissance. 
Paracelsus, who is once quoted at second-hand, would understand it; Sir 
John Davies, an Elizabethan courtier who composed a poem comparing 
the movements within the universe to the conscious movements of a 
dance, would understand it. But a reader expecting theological realism 
will not understand it, even in the light of St. Paul’s grand metaphor, 
“creation groans and travails in expectation.” 

St. John’s Abbey Hilary Thimmesh, O.S.B. 


PRAYER IN PRACTICE. By Romano Guardini. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Prince Leopold of Loewenstein-Wertheim. Pantheon Books, New 
York, N.Y. 1957. Pp. vi-228. Cloth, $3.50. 

Readers have always been able to approach a Guardini book without 
fear of disappointment. The present volume is no exception. This time 
the Monsignor sets out to explain the basic elements of personal prayer. 
He shows that prayer is a service to be carried out in faith and obedience, 
a duty that must be willed and practiced, a task that is all too often (and 
let us truthfully admit it) not a thing of joy. Better to tell God, “I do not 
feel like praying,” than to close the way to success with self-deception. 
But a sincere soul does not give up that easily. Such a one knows that 
prayer will be as good as the preparation for it. Collectedness (a term 
familiar to Guardini readers) leads us boldly into the realm ot God. 

The remaining pages tell us what to do when we get there. The basic 
acts of prayer, prayer and the Blessed Trinity, oral and contemplative 
prayer, prayer in times of incapacity, are just a few of the topics treated 
with depth and simplicity. A final chapter on the over-all pattern of Chris- 
tian prayer life is as grand a synthesis of personal prayer, the liturgy, and 
popular devotion as one can find anywhere. Certainly the author has 
once more answered the ever resounding echo of a demand first made 
centuries ago when a certain disciple asked Jesus, “Lord, teach us to 
pray” — and answered it with a force and timelessness not unworthy of 
Christ’s original reply. 

St. John’s Abbey Daniel Durken, O.S.B. 
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OUR LADY IN CATHOLIC LIFE. By Rev. Lawrence G. Lovasik, S.V.D. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1957. Pp. xiv—-409. Cloth, $5.95. 

This book is a series of meditations on all the feasts of our Blessed 
Lady (including Christmas, Easter and Pentecost) and all the invoca- 
tions of the Litany of Loreto. The reader is urged to make a novena to 
our Lady before each major feast and a triduum before the minor ones. 
The meditations are good enough in themselves, though one can find 
the same thoughts in other books of the same kind. What makes them 
sentimental and insipid is the poem which concludes each of the medi- 
tations on the feasts. Example: “When for me the sun is setting / At the 
close of life’s brief day; / When my little ship is nearing / Port in yonder 
crystal bay . . .” (p. 158). 

The “theological” explanations which precede each meditation make 
little distinction between fact and fancy. With the same seriousness and 
conviction with which the Immaculate Conception is explained, we are 
told: “The House of Our Lady stood undestroyed in Nazareth for more 
than twelve hundred years. It was set apart from secular uses by the 
Apostles” (p. 12). And did you know that the Battle of New Orleans 
was won because there was a statue of Our Lady of Prompt Succor in 
the town? After all, 20,000 men and 1,000 cannon, “the elite of Eng- 
land’s army and navy,” were opposed by only “6,000 poorly trained and 
poorly armed soldiers” (p. 37). The poor Americans. Their only weap- 
ons —their rifles — were merely the best to be found anywhere in the 
world; and they were so poorly trained that the best they could do was 
shoot out the left eye of a squirrel at 50 yards. And since these wretched 
creatures were opposed by Pakenham, one of the most stupid and in- 
flated persons to command any army, it is obvious that the American 
victory was a miracle. Where, one must ask, does faith end and gulli- 
bility begin? New Orleans is one of the few massacres in history to be 
dignified by the name of Battle, but this fact seems to have been lost in 
the effulgence of heavenly exaltation. 

And all of this is called Our Lady in Catholic Life. If Catholic life 
consists in an outlook whose sentimentality is exceeded only by its 
gullibility, I beg to be excluded from the definition. One class of per- 
sons, however, will be exceedingly glad about the publication of this 
book: the producers of sentimental holy cards and languishing statues 
that glow in the dark. Their business should boom. 

St. John’s Abbey Ronald Roloff, O.S.B. 
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was organized in 1937 to foster a 
true understanding and a good 
practice of the arts among Catho- 
lics. It seeks to renew the sacred 
Christian spirit in all the arts, 
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For Your Lenten Reading May We Suggest 


WHAT THEY ASK 
ABOUT 
THE CHURCH 


Monsignor J. D. Conway $3.95 


Informative . . . thought-provoking . . . readable . . . answers 
to the questions Catholics and non-Catholics are asking about The 
Virgin Mary / Limbo / The Index / Confession / Racial Discrim- 
ination / The Legion of Decency / Freedom of Speech and many 
others. 


“This is a practical book which should find its place into every 
library, information centre and rectory in the country. It cannot 
fail to interpret the Church in an informative way to its own 
people and in an attractive way to strangers.” 


Very Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Lally 
THE PILOT 


“Catholics will read the book and find answers to their own ques- 
tions; non-Catholics will recognize the author’s challenge and 
ground may be broken for new converts.” 


Mary Louise Riley 
INTERMOUNTAIN CATHOLIC REGISTER 


Visit a Catholic Bookstore This Month 


WHAT THEY ASK ABOUT THE CHURCH is avail- 
able in Canada through Alvernia Pub., Montreal 9 


FIDES PUBLISHERS, Chicago 19 














